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Nowadays it is obvious that to buy good clothing fabric is real 
economy. For lasting wear there is nothing to excel the genuine 


IRISH TWEEDS & HOMESPUNS 


woven from pure new wool in fast colours ; ideal for tailoring 
into Outdoor garments for men and women everywhere. 


Sold direct by the yard, or tailored to order. Patterns 
and tailoring details post free from Desk 18. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies 
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MAKERS OF THE 
FINEST SOAPS 


THE LARGEST EXPORTERS OF BRITISH BOTTLED BEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 
J. & R. TENNENT LT Wellpark Brewery, GLASGOW 
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by which the world’s finest cars are judged 


MIDOLESER ENGLANE 
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AGONDA MOTORS LIMITED STAINES 
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LASTING “BEAUTY 


“ Staybrite ” Steel is not a mere coating ; 
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its stainlessness is inherent — solidly 
rustless through and through — and it 


virtually lasts for ever. | 


Any operation in the working of the 
other noble and decorative materials can 
be carried out equally well in “‘Staybrite” | 
Steel, the most beautiful and practical | 
metal for a whole range of domestic 





products. 


@ Owing to the large demand, we are at present greatly restricted 
as regards the purposes for which this steel can be supplied. 


We are steelmakers, and produce the steels from which 
these and other goods are fabricated. We ourselves do 
not manufacture the finished articles, but will gladly 


give the address of approved manufacturers. 


i | AYBRITE’ 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


SUPER KRUSTLESS STEEL 


FIRTH - VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS, LTD. 
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KILLS PAIN QUICKLY- 
TIME IT! 





We are sorry to 
disappoint you, but 
the vital needs of 


Who should bea better judge 
of fast work well done than 
R.A.F. officers? Whether 


the country must 
wanting ** spare parts ” or, 


come first, and the newly commissioned, requir- 


materials which go ing complete outfits, they 
— ve making af find they can get everything 
at Moss Bros. instantly. Our 


‘ . . , « 
*‘Genasprin and range of Ready-for-Wear is 


‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- vast and of highest quuality. 
T : FE d : For those who demand it 
onic 00 are we make to measure in 





now needed for the shortest possible time. 


other and more The scope of our service 
is greatly increased by con- 
urgent purposes. 
Please remember 
this when you have 
difficulty in obtain- 
ing ‘Genasprin’ and 


venient branches throughout 


the country. ” 
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In normal times the best shops 


‘Sanatogen’. 


‘SANATOGEN 


have 777. Supplies are, however, 





now strictly limited. 


. ‘Valstar coats in approved styles, 
Ty i Ry \ , Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters are available for all branches 
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¢ SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1942. 


THE BRIGADIER, 


THE DESERT BATTLE ZONE: A BARE HUTMENT, WHERE 
(BELOW.) BOMBS BURSTING NEAR H.Q. HIT ONLY DISUSED SHEDS. 


| seen in the lower picture The interior of the modest hutment, so flatteringly 
singled out for the attentions of Rommel’s Luftwaffe, is shown in the upper picture, 
camouflaged from above. In the fighting at E! Eisa 
Forces fought with great gallantry, 
disappear 


WHAT BRIGADE H.Q. LOOKS LIKE IN 
SOUTH AFRICAN COMMAND, DIRECTS OPERATIONS. 


After the retreat from Tobruk the South Africans were in the thick of the fighting 


Brigade Headquarters was made the object of specially 

"on one occasion sighteen machines making a headquarters carefully 

fire and the attention of our fighters Ridge on July 13 and 14 the South African 
broke up Panzer infantry by a sudden attack and saw both flanks 


near H.Q., as 


at Alamein, where their 
selected attacks by successive ‘* Stukas,’ 
a bee-line for it Accurate anti-aircraft 

four bombs burst on disused sheds 


drove them off with losses. but 
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FIGHTING IN 


THE WESTERN DESERT . 
INCLUDING ROMMEL IN TOBRUK AND 






















DIVE-BOMBER 
PRISONER AFTER 
BEING SHOT DOWN 
BY A RHODESIAN 
SERGEANT. 





THE PILOT AND REAR- 
GUNNER OF A“ STUKA”’ 
TAKEN 
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OF SUPPLY DUMPS AT THALATHA ROADHEAD. THE ENEMY GOT NO LOOT. 





THE RETREAT FROM TOBRUK: BLACK CLOUDS OF SMOKE ARISE FROM THE SCORCHIING 
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THE WOUNDED REAR-GUNNER OF A “ STUKA DIVE-BOMBER 4 
RECEIVING MEDICAL ATTENTION WHEN HIS MACHINE CRASHED 4 
4 AFTER REING SHOT DOWN. ) 
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YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED! A WARNING TO LORRY DRIVERS, PROMINENTLY DISPLAYED 
AT THE ROAD JUNCTION AT AMIRYA, TO BE READY FOR EMERGENCIES. 


This heterogeneous set ot pictures from the Desert Front give various glimpses 
of incidents from the retreat to El Alamein until recent days, when General 
Auchinleck turned on his pursuers, stopped them headlong on their easy road 
to Alexandria as they believed, and inflicted defeat on them in a series of 
local but considerable engagements. Some pictures represent ‘ Stukas"’ shot 


down, and in the actions which have taken place the R.A.F. and South 
African A.F. have both of them taken large toll in the air and on the 
aerodromes; in fact, an outstanding feature of our recovery has been the 
splendid work of our airmen, who hold definite control in the skies. There 
is an historic picture of Rommel, leading a parade of staff cars through the 











AXIS PRISONERS TAKEN BY NEW ZEALANDERS IN THE WESTERN DESERT LYING PRONE 


IN A STATE OF UTTER EXHAUSTION. A SENTRY WATCHES THEM CLOSELY. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR BERNARD FREYBERG, V.C., LYING WOUNDED NEAR MERSA MATRU! 
THE G.O.C, NEW ZEALAND DIVISION IS NOW RECOVERING FROM THE WOUND. 


dilapidated main street of Tobruk, somewhat after the style of a Rom 
Imperial Triumph, for which, reports said, Mussolini was preparing him 
in Libya, when Alexandria fell. He has returned to Rome, his ambit 
thwarted, and perhaps Rommel may have looked his last on Tobruk 
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VIVID INCIDENTS, AND PERSONALITIES, 


GENERAL FREYBERG, V.C., WOUNDED. 
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AMERICAN FIELD-SER- 
VICE MEN EXAMINING 
ONE OF THEIR AM- 
BULANCES. IT REACHED 
ITS DESTINATION 
ALTHOUGH A SHELL 
PENETRATED, KILLING 
SOME OF THE WOUNDED. 







































HARMLESS-LOOKING VACUUM-FLASK IF TOUCHED WILL PROVE 
BE A THERMOS BOMB. BRITISH TROOPS ARE INSTRUCTED NOT 
TO TOUCH THIS “BAG OF TRICKS.” 
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STAFF CARS ALONG 
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GERMAN 483S-MM. 


Freyberg, C.-in-C. 
New Zealand Forces, 
the neck by a shell fragment 
base and is said to be preparing a return t 


lying in a slit 
He was eventually flown to a hospital at the 
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ANOTHER RADIOED PICTUKE OF A “STUKA™ SHOT DOWN ON JULY 23 BY AWA 
GUNFIRE, AND PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE MOMENT OF CRASHING 


said to bear a charmed life. There is a picture of German prisoners utteily 
done-in with exhaustion after trying conclusions with the New Zealanders, 
whose fighting ability, especially with the bayonet in night attacks, has been 
an outstanding feature of recent operations. There is one of the much 
publicised 88-mm. German anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns, which fell into 
our hands because its gunners had methodically dug such a deep emplacement 
that they could not get it out in their retreat from El Alamein At the 
moment, the position seems rather in the nature of another stalemate, but 
General Auchinleck has shown that he is not satisfied merely to hold hi 


) r 


off the Nile Delta A new chapte may be written at any moment 
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WEEK ago, writing on this page, I tried to 

show how the American and Australian Navies, 
operating with the battleships of the future—aircraft- 
carriers with 500-mile-range bombing and_ torpedo 
‘planes—had at least temporarily transformed the 
situation in the Pacific. Four months ago the 
Japanese Navy, supported by a powerful Army which 
its more than local command of the sea allowed it 
to place when and where it pleased, was at the crest 
of a four-months rising surge of victory. It had 
crippled the American striking force at Pearl Harbour, 
sunk two of Britain’s most powerful battleships in 
the Gulf of Siam and defeated the Australian-American 
squadron protecting Java. As a result, Japanese 
troops had been able to capture the greatest naval 
fortress in the _ East, 
overrun the entire British 
and Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines and 
conquer Malaya and 
Burma. With a Japanese- 
controlled Western Pacific 
as their base, they were 
threatening Australasia, 
New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. There seemed little 
to prevent them going 
further afield and appear- 
ing off the African coast 
or even in the southern 
Atlantic. The whole naval 
strategy of the war, on 
which the United Nations 





depend not only for vic- 
tory but for basic security, 
was threatened. 


ONE OF THE GOODWOOD CUPS OF 1842, 
“* CAST FROM THE NOBLE MODELS OF MR. 
. THE SUBJECT TAKEN FROM 
SCOTTISH HISTORY AND REPRESENTING AN 
INCIDENT WHICH TOOK PLACE IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE THE MEMORABLE 
BANNOCKBURN.” 
“The engraving of the Grand Stand [Right, above] . . . 


scale, a spirited copy from the magnificent print of the ‘New Grand Stand at 
printseller of St. Martin’s Lane, to record the first Cup-race after its erection.” 


The naval-air _bat- 
tles of the Coral Sea 
and Midway have _ re- 
versed, or at least stem- 
med, that disastrous 
tide. Between the 
spring and midsummer 
the Pacific war turned for 
the first time in our favour, though 
whether permanently only time and 
great events can show. But the hearts 
of the Allied Leaders must be many 
ounces lighter as a result. Yet what 
we have gained on the roundabouts, 
we have lost elsewhere on the swings. 
The Russian campaign, which seemed 
to be going so well in the late winter 
and spring, has taken the turn which 
shrewd observers always knew it must 
take if the Russians failed to strike 
down their terrible foe—as they came so 
near doing——during the months of winter. 
The war in Egypt, which seemed, after 
our mid-winter set-backs, to be slowly 
setting in our favour, suddenly and 
alarmingly turned against us on the 
dusty desert outside Tobruk. And we 
began to learn that the war against the 
submarine was not going as it had 
promised a year before. The facile public 
optimism of the early summer months 
changed not to despondency—for there 
was no hint of despair in it—but to a 
certain sober grimness, reminiscent of 
the spring of 1917 after the failure of 
Nivelle’s promised offensive, or that still 
more sombre spring of 1918 when, after 
all our sacrifices and vain hopes, the 
seemingly inexhaustible German hordes were again 
hammering on the gates of the Channel ports. 


COTTERILL .. 


What, in fact, has happened up ‘to date? The 
Germans, having survived the Russian winter—a 
feat of arms for which they (though not their leaders) 
are entitled to full military credit—have staged, as 
it was always certain they would stage, their major 
offensive in the east. They had to make it before 
the weight of American strength could be felt in the 
west, or perish, and, since it was obvious to all but 
incorrigible fools that they would not perish tamely, 
we and our Russian allies were fully aware that it 





“ Goliath ! Goliath ! strong-girt for the wave, 
Light smiles from the lovely, loud shouts from 
the brave, 
Shall greet you, fresh giant, with gladness, to-day, 
As you breast the proud waters to plunge and 
to play. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


was coming. Such an offensive was bound to be 
formidable in the extreme. Hitler had behind him 
not only the accumulated war material of nine years 
of feverish armament, but the manufacturing power of 
the largest and most highly organised industrial nation 
of Europe and that of an enslaved or quisling continent. 
The Russians had lost wide territories, including 
some of their most important industrial centres. 
Their resources, both of production and man-power, 
are great, but they are not as great—even when fully 
commanded—as those of German-controlled Europe. 
And whatever Hitler’s winter, losses, he could call on 
at least half-a-million and perhaps a million fresh 
young Nazis, trained to the last pitch of youthful 
fitness and fanaticism in the great Hitler Youth 
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BATTLE OF 
““THE NEW GRAND STAND AT GOODWOOD.” 


presents it in its new form with all its improvements---and is, on a smaller 
wood’ published by Mr. Moore, the enterprising 





‘* CHRISTENING THE ‘ GOLIATH,” IN CHATHAM DOCKYARD.” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS” OF JULY 30, 1842. 


the ground.” 


Camps of the eastern marches. Moreover, when the 
German High Command stages a major offensive, 
nothing that human foresight or attention to detail 
can achieve is omitted. The attack on Russia, when 
it came, was bound to be a very heavy one. It was 
certain, too, or almost certain, to come in the south. 


The advantages which the Germans promised 
themselves by their offensive were many. If, with 
their superior tank concentration, they could break 
through Timoshenko's lines, they could overrun the 
vital industrial area of the Donets basin and deprive 
Russia of the rich harvests of the Don plains. They 





“ A dash ! all is over—the bottle she broke, 
With the one mystic word that her cherry lips 


could cut the railways that link the Caucasus and 
its oilfields with Moscow and the north. They could 
thereby inflict grave economic injuries on a Russia 
already seriously injured in the economic sphere. 
Moreover, it was almost impossible—so great is the 
advantage employed by the side with superior striking 
power in a campaign extended for more than a 
thousand miles—for the Russians to prevent their 
breaking through when the blow came. That was 
the essence of Timoshenko’s problem and ours. 


The Russian Marshal first met it by staging an 
early offensive of his own. The limited success of 
this, together with the magnificent defence of 
Sebastopol, probably delayed the German offensive 
for several weeks. But 
when it came it achieved 
its initial objects, as it 
was virtually bound to 
do. The vital question, 
on which much of the 
human future—certainly 
of the next few years— 
may well depend, is 
whether it is going to 
achieve anything more. 
For presumably Timo- 
shenko’s main striking 
force has not yet entered 
the battle, any more 
than Foch’s had_ before 
the Germans reached 
Chateau Thierry in the 
summer of 1918. The real 


‘ p ; ; i : 
( . test is going to come in 
A me ; ii going 


So Nn 


the hour of the Russian 
eb: —~ counter-attack, when the 
ee Germans, at the extended 
point of their first lunge, 
reach the taut bow of 
Timoshenko’s base line of 
defence and recoil. That 
is why the Russian holding 
action at Voronezh, in the 
north of the vast battle- 
field, has been of such immense import- 
ance; it has helped to keep the bow taut. 
Whether the Russians can and will stage 
such a counter-attack remains, at the 
time of writing, to be seen. It may be 
one of the most decisive events in 
history. And if and when it comes, the 
Nazis may find trouble far away behind 
them in their rear: the _ retributive 
knocking on the door which is the turning- 
point in the career of evil men. 


In other words, despite Hitler's ini- 
tial successes, his hour, like that of Hin- 
denburg and Ludendorf in 1918, may 
strike at the flood tide of his seeming 





Germans in the east, perhaps aided by a 
Japanese attack in Manchuria, may achieve 
not only his initial objectives, but some- 
thing far more momentous and sinister, in 
which case 1942 may prove not a 1918 but 
a1799. These things depend on the gods 
of battle and on the brave men fighting 
with such supreme constancy for their 
threatened country at this hour. 


‘Goliath!’ All heard it, and shouted around, 
Till the sky caught the echoes that rang from 


Meanwhile, on the Egyptian front—the 
Peninsular War of our struggle—one is 
watching in miniature the same ebb and 
flow of war that is taking place on a gigantic scale on 
the eastern front. After his break-through at Tobruk 
the enemy surged eastwards in a furious attempt to 
drive into the Nile Delta before the British could 
recover, and finish the campaign at a blow. For a few 
days it looked as though he might succeed. . But 
almost at the extremity of his lunge he encountered 
two things: the dogged tenacity of a British army at 
the last ditch and the Fabian tactics of a British 
General. At the time of writing, he is still encountering 
them, and it looks—it is too early yet to be hopeful— 
as though they may prove as inconvenient to Rommel 
as to so many of his predecessors in history. 











victory. The alternative is also clear; the . 
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THE US. GREAT NAVAL VICTORY: “THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY ISLAND.” 
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(TOP.) A TREMENDOUS BARRAGE BY U.S. SHIPS DURING THE ATTACK ON THE ‘“ YORKTOWN" (LEFT). (BOTTOM.) THE “YORKTOWN "’ 
RECEIVES A DIRECT HIT DURING THE BATTLE OF MIDWAY ISLAND. PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN DURING THE SEA BATTLE. 


About 9 p.m. on June 3, U.S. Navy air patrols reported a Japanese force about were pressed home and the carriers ** Kaga,"’ * Akagi'’ and ‘ Soryu"’ were set 
700 miles west of Midway, steering east. ‘‘ Flying Fortresses"’ from Midway on fire and later sank Two battleships and one destroyer were hit It was 
attacked and severely damaged a cruiser and transport. At dawn on June 4 then that the U.S.S. “ Yorktown" was hit by bombs and torpedoes, but her aircraft 
other air formations took off from Midway, and despite severe losses, damaged two continued to operate from other carriers A new Japanese force was then located, 
aircraft-carriers. Later in the day the attacks were renewed, a battleship was hit and and the carrier “ Hiryu"’ was hit and left blazing By June 5 all the remaining 
believed sunk, and one carrier set on fire. The enemy carrier force was obliged Japanese forces were in full retreat, pursued by the American Fleet, and on 
to alter course and began to withdraw to the north-westward. Meanwhile, June 6 U.S. ‘planes attacked and sank the cruisers ‘‘ Mikuma’’’ and Mogami 

Japanese carrier-borne ‘planes attacked the island in force; at least forty of the and one destroyer. It was on this day that the American destroyer ** Hammann” 
attackers were shot down, and although the Midway installation was seriously was torpedoed and sunk, the only ship lost. Japanese losses amounted to four 
damaged, it was not disabled. During that same day ship-borne naval air forces carriers, two heavy cruisers, three destroyers, with three battleships, four cruisers 
came into operation. One flight of fifteen torpedo ‘planes, none of which returned, and several destroyers damaged, besides a great number of lesser types damaged 


succeeded in making contact and reporting the enemy's whereabouts Attacks About 275 enemy aircraft were destroyed America scored a resounding victory 
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OIL: THE SUPPLY PROBLEM OF THE WARRING POWERS. A MAP 
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AMERICA? 


ONE PERCENT OF WORLD'S CRUDE 
OIL PRODUCTION (22,000,000 BARRELS) 


ONE PERCENT OF WORLD’S REFINING 


Buenos Aires 


CAPACITY (27,000,000 BARRELS) 
SYNTHETIC OIL PRODUCTION 


(22,000,000 BARRELS) 


ONE ROUNDTRIP PER YEAR BY TANKER 


THE AMERICAS, PRODUCING OVER FIVE TIMES THE QUANTITY OF THE NEAR EAST, WITH THE LOSS 


It has been said that the belligerent Powers who can produce the last barrel 
of oil will win the war, and, on the face of things, it should therefore mean 
the victory of the Allied Powers. But—and a big “ but '’—it is not merely a 
question of production but one of distribution, and this map shows very plainly 
that, although the Western Hemisphere and the U.S. dominate the production 
of world oil, the United Nations may starve for oil in the midst of petroleum 
plenty. The symbols on the map providing a key actually explain themselves : 
the big dots measure the production of crude oil in units of one, and the big 
squares, which measure refining capacity, show how heavily the world’s oil 
balance weighs in the west. There are sixty-three dots and sixty-five squares 
(each representing 1 per cent. of world output) in the U.S. The second biggest 
producer, Russia, has only ten dots and nine squares, but, on the other hand, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, the U.S.S.R. have other oilfields and 
refineries whose capacity is unknown. The third biggest, the Venezuela, has 
ten dots and seven squares, while the fallen fields of the Netherlands Indies 
show only three dots and two squares. To-day the Allies’ oil superiority hangs 


on the extended lines which shuttle the great distances across the map, and they 
show how many voyages a tanker can make in a year from given points, as, for 
example, between New York and Cape Town, four tankers indicate four trips per 
annum. The war has already erased some of the big lines between the U.S. 
and Japan, between the Middle East and England through the Mediterranean, 
from Australia to the Netherlands Indies, whose tankers could make a dozen 
round trips a year between Melbourne and Batavia. To-day Australian tankers 
must go to Abadan, Persia, five round voyages a year, or to far-off California, 
four passages distant. As the map shows, therefore, the problem of the United 
Nations to-day is not the acquisition of oil, but its transport to the centres 
where it is needed. It is this which has led to the grave difficulty of shipping 
confronting the Allies, for the Germans, by the extension of their U-boat cam- 
paign, have especially singled out tankers for destruction. The subject brings 
to the fore the Axis urgent need of oil and the present violent offensive aiming 
at the Russian Caucasus oilfields, into which Hitler has thrown all his resources, 
having at the same time his eyes on Britain's large Persian Gulf oilfield. 
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OF FAR EAST SUPPLIES HAVE LARGELY EXTENDED LINES OF TRANSPORT TO SATISFY ALLIED NEEDS. 








ABADAN, second biggest refining centre in the 
world, with a capacity of 280,000 barrels a day, 
serves the fields of central Iran and the oil-soaked 
island of Bahrein on the Gulf of Persia. 
ARUBA, in the Caribbean, is the world's biggest 
refining centre, with a capacity of 285,000 barrels 
a day. It serves rich Venezuela fields, is set up 
to produce high-octane gasoline in quantity. 
AXIS EUROPE feeds ail its oil to Germany's war 
machine. Germany's synthetic industry produces 
almost as much as Axis Europe's oilfields, biggest 
of which are in Rumania. 

AUSTRALIA produces a tiny amount of shale oil, 
imports all the rest. 

CHINA produces no oil worth mentioning. 





DUTCH HARBOUR, site of Navy base, is supplied 
from the U.S., as is all Alaska. 

EDINBURGH AND BRISTOL before the war were 
the two big British oil entry ports. Britain pro- 
duces practically no oil at all. 

GALVESTON, along with Houston, is the shipping 
port for the huge East Texas fields, which them- 
selves produce nearly three times as much crude 
oil as all of Axis Europe. 

INDIA used to get some oil from the Burma fields,now 
destroyed by the British before the invading Japs. 
JAPAN has hardly any oil of her own. To make 
up for it, she has fostered a sizable shale oil 
industry in Manchukuo and built up huge stocks 
from imports. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES are now Japan's. Despite 
destruction by retreating Dutch, Japan is already 
drawing on these fields, like the one at Tarakan 
in North Borneo, whose crude is so pure that it 
can be used without refining in engines of Japan's 
freighters. 

SOUTH AMERICA is oil-rich only in the north, 
though Ecuador and Peru produce an appreciable 
amount. Argentina produces enough to take care 
of two-thirds of her needs. 


U.S.S.R. gets most of its oil from Caucasus 
region between Caspian and Black Seas. In 
Siberia the Soviet has secretly drilled wells, built 
refineries whose exact capacity can only be 
guessed at. 
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HE German offensive in Russia con- 
tinnes with unflagging energy. At 
some moments there has appeared to be a 
certain slowing down, but this may be due 
to the vagueness and ambiguity of the 
reports; and the enemy’s progress may not, 
in fact, have been made in a series of jerks, 
but, on the contrary, at an even rate. The 
speed in the chief directions of the advance 
has been about twelve miles a day, less than 
that of the most successful advances of last year, but fast 
enough for the enemy’s purpose. On the southern flank 
there has been no sign of a prolonged Russian stand or of 
any counter-action except on a limited scale, so that the 
hostile forces have flowed like a wave into the great bend 
of the Don. The Russian reports speak of a decided 
superiority in material, and especially in tanks, on the 
German side, and though they do not admit a similar 
superiority in the air, it is evident that the Luftwaffe has 
been able to afford very powerful support to Field-Marshal 
von Bock’s group of armies, and that when it has been 
required local air superiority has been provided. In 
country as open as this their greater mobility and the 
number of their tanks obviously give the Germans an 
immense advantage, and it must be said they have fully 
availed themselves of it. One would gather that the 
offensive has been conducted with all their old skill and 
mastery of the art of maintaining the services of supply 
while moving at a great speed. 

Yet this is not the whole story. There is every reason 
to believe that on this occasion the Russians are avoiding 
the traps prepared for them, the nets which the enemy 
attempts to fling over them, and that Marshal Timoshenko’s 
first aim throughout has been to keep his armies in being. 
He is_ evidently 
determined that in 
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committed to the attempt. The value of a water-line is 
that it may be made an element in the defence. It may 
actually be more profitable that the enemy should have 
reached the near bank in places, with the river at his back 
and the bridges or ferries liable to destruction. The lower 
Don may yet prove of service to the Russians, even though, 
as [ write, there are claims on the part of the Germans 
to have established bridgeheads in the lower reaches. 
But it will avail only if there is an active and mobile 
defence. The Russians will have to strike hard in counter- 
attack, to which indeed the shape of the Don bend readily 
lends itself. 

The value of a water-line considerably narrower than 
that of the lower Don has been shown in the case of the 
upper reaches in the area of Voronezh. There the Germans 
appear in the first instance to have carried out- quite a 
number of passages of the river, but strong Russian 
counter-attacks pinned them to their ground and in many 
cases drove them back again. Here it is evident that the 
Russian strategy has been different to that further south. 
Marshal Timoshenko has determined to hold with all his 
might, and he has so far succeeded in doing so ever since 
the first German thrust, though it is clear that the Germans 
have not massed vast forces here. They may have 
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sounds more practicable. I remember having 
a conversation on this subject early in 
spring with a well-known British 
commander, who argued that the Germans 
would act in accordance with the doctrine 
of Clausewitz and take as their aim the 
destruction of the enemy’s army. Clausewitz 
laid down that the principal aim in war 
was ‘‘to conquer and destroy the enemy’s 
armed forces.”” But he defined the second 
aim as ‘to get possession of the material elements 
of aggression and of the other ‘sources of existence 
of the hostile army.” Is not this a case in which it 
might be profitable to seek the second aim _ before 
fully attaining the first? To take, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, an imaginary and indeed wholly impossible case, let 
us suppose that an army was attacking a foe whose country 
was barren plain inhabited by a thin population, except 
for a circle of territory rich in agricultural and mineral 
resources of all kinds and situated near the frontier. Let 
us further suppose that the centre of this circle was formed 
by a vast industrial town in which all the enemy’s factories 
and arsenals were concentrated. Would it not then pay 
to strike in the first instance at “‘ the material elements 
of aggression ”’ ? 

It may be added that Clausewitz, in his obscure 
language, defined the third aim in war as “ to gain public 
opinion.” By this he meant to convince public opinion 
in the hostile country that further resistance was useless 
and, if possible, to reconcile it to such a state of affairs. 
Reconciliation in Russia is now probably impossible. 
German barbarity has lost the opportunity, if it 
ever existed, of drawing the Russian peoples apart 
and of exploiting the feelings of any enemies to 

the present régime 
who may have 








the wide areas of 
the bend of the Don 
he will not allow 
large forces to be 
caught by the 
convergent wedges 
of the Germans, 
Up to the time of 
writing he appears 
to have succeeded 
in his object, though 
naturally in such 
a deep retreat he 
must have lost 
prisoners in con- 
siderable numbers 
and material in 
large quantities. If 
this be the case, 
it follows that he 
intends to make a 
stand at the chosen 
time and place. But 
though he may be 
losing fewer men 
than in the with- 
drawals of last 
year, the present 
retreat is far more 
dangerous. The 
ground he is yield- 
ing is more valuable 
in itself and _ its Ps TRcBiZOMO 
loss diminishes the 








distance between a es 

the enemy and vital s ‘ ai 
objectives. Rich - : aca ll 
corn - lands, coal- | a . 








and iron - mines, 
factories, precious 
communications, 
: are falling into 
the hands of the 
enemy. The traffic 
between the oil- 
fields and their 
customers on the 
central and north- 
ern Russian fronts 
and the groups of 
factories behind 
Moscow has already been 
and is threatened with a 
very oil-felds themselves are imperilled. That is to 
Say, the retreat is against the grain and a matter 
of compulsion, though made more or less in the Marshal’s 
own time. Only despair on the one hand or an iron will 
and exceptional daring on the other could dictate such a 
policy. I believe the latter to be the motive, even though 
the decision has doubtless been taken in agony of mind. 
The question which at once arises is where the Russians 
are likely to attempt their stand. A glance at the map 
will show that the Volga would be next door to useless. 
If the Germans reach the Volga from Stalingrad down- 
wards they will have completely isolated the Caucasus in 
a military sense and can prepare for its conquest at their 
leisure. It would therefore be desirable that the enemy 
should be held on the line of the Don. This is a pretty 
formidable barrier in the lower reaches, but history shows 
us that the hope of suddenly bringing a victorious army 
to a stand on a water-line, however broad, is virtually 
never well founded. By feints, sudden concentrations, 
and nowadays by the use of smoke-screens, the enemy is 
nearly always able to force a cressing or a series of crossings. 
It is astonishing how often this fact is forgotten, yet two 
thousand five hundred years ago the Chinese strategist 
Suntzu wrote : ‘ When the enemy is crossing a stream, do 


interrupted and diverted, 
partial severance. The 


not meet and engage him in the waters, but strike when 
half his force has passed over,” the essence of the precept 
being that its practice insured the enemy's being fully 


. 


VON BOCK’S ADVANCE IN THE CAUCASUS: 
OF DISTRIBUTION BETWEEN BAKU’S OIL-WELLS AND ROSTOV-ON-DON. 


were gaining a foothold in the Caucasus region. 


different matter to the tail-end of the previous offensive. 
mercy of a victorious enemy advance to the south, but it is not only oil that Hitler wants. 
the greatest deposits of both oil and manganese lie south of the Caucasus range. Rostov is about 700 miles distant from Baku. 
previously on October 4, 1941) indicates the main oil-production centres in the Caucasus region, and it may be stated that even if the enemy can penetrate that an 
to the Volga, the supply of oil from Baku could be shipped to Chapayey, near the mouth of the Ural River, and thence widely distributed by pipe-line. 


resigned themselves, as I have previously suggested, to 
establishing their left flank in this area. So far the 
Russian defence and counter-action at Voronezh have had 
no more than a negative effect by preventing German 
exploitation. A strong counter-offensive from south of 
Voronezh towards the Oskol River would have a positive 
influence upon the German offensive further south, and 
we may yet witness something of the kind, but it would 
have to be on a considerable scale and to achieve deep 
penetration before it could constitute a serious threat. 
We do not kriow whether Marshal Timoshenko possesses 
the material for such an operation, though we may be 
sure that he is not short as regards numbers. A counter- 
offensive further north would have to be of still greater 
size and to attain still bigger results before it exercised 
any influence in the south, except, it might be, to draw 
off a very small proportion of the Luftwaffe. 

I gather that the Russians themselves do not consider 
that there is any serious risk of a knock-out blow developing 
from the present offensive. The risk they do envisage 
is that of the loss of foodstuffs, munitions, and the means 
of transporting oil from the Caucasus, so severely hampering 
their armies as to deprive them of a great proportion of 
their striking-power and perhaps compelling further 
retreats. And this is quite likely to be the main object 
of the Germans. It is improbable that the enemy expects 
to overthrow Russia as he overthrew France. Spaces 
and numbers are against him. But to bleed Russia white, 
to hamstring her while a decision is sought elsewhere, 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE OIL-FIELD, SHOWING THE PIPE-LINES, AND THE MAIN CENTRE 
(Drawn by Captain Bryan de Grineau.) 


The situation of Marshal Timoshenko’s defences, as early as July 26 was described by Moscow as “more and more alarming,” when von Bock’s forces 


The eclipse of Rostov marks a serious crisis, for this great industrial city lies at the point where the 
Moscow-Baku railway crosses the Don, is 4n important centre of distribution for the whole of Southern Russia and is the gateway of the Caucasus. It is 
true that the enemy held Rostov last October for a short time, but when von Bock threw in 1000 tanks and 600,000 men on the Rostov section it was a do not 
The oil and mineral deposits in the flat region lying to the north of the Caucasus lie at the that 
He is reported to be in even greater need of manganese, and 


been present at 
the outset of the 
war. To convince 
the Russian people 
as a whole that 
there was no good 
in continuing the 
struggle would 
obviously be less 
dificult, but it 
would none the 
less be a very hard 
task and there is 
no sign that the 
ground has become 
favourable for an 
attempt. Even 
when the Russians 
most ardently 
advocate a second 
front in Europe 
they do not 
threaten that there 
will be a_ collapse 
in its default. They 
found their case 
upon the argument 
that a__ second 
front would be to 
our own intercst 
to establish, 
because if we 
should wait too 
long, Russia would 
become enfeebled, 
the Germans would 
turn west, and the 
Russian Army 
would by then be 
too weak to assist 
us by a counter- 
offensive. Even 
those who are most 
seriously perturbed 
suggest 
Russia will 
not fight on, though 
they do _ suggest 
oppor- 
tunity to maintain 
Russia’s full fight- 
ing power and so bring victory closer is being allowed 
to slip away. 

As to the second front, I maintain my former opinion. 
It is obviously desirable in itself. Those who would have 
to bear the responsibility and who are alone in possession 
of all the facts must be allowed to decide. If they fail us, 
so much the worse for our cause, but in such a matter 
their judgment cannot be replaced by that of popular opinion. 
They are more fully acquainted than the foremost advo- 
cates of a second front with the arguments in its favour, 
and as for the arguments against it, the publicists know 
little or nothing of them. Nor are the latter in a position 
to assess the cost or the value of a number of possible 
alternative schemes. We can afford loss in such a cause ; 
we may be able to afford a purely sacrificial effort ; what 
we cannot afford, materially or morally, is a fiasco, and 
that is something which might easily result from a 
venture undertaken as the consequence of political or 
popular pressure. It is not as though we were not 
already containing large forces, and in particular a 
big proportion of the enemy’s air forces, already. 
So I end with what will probably be my last words 
on this subject until a second front has come into 
being. Let us hope that it will prove to be possible ; 
let us as individuals do all that lies in our power to create 
conditions that will make it possible; but beyond that 
let us leave the decision to those competent to take it, who 
are at least as eager for aid to Russia and for victory as 
any of us, 
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THE PRE-FABRICATION SYSTEM 
IN SHIPBUILDING. 














% THE LAYOUT YARD IN AN INLAND STEEL PLANT: ra 
HERE THE PLATES ARE MARKED WITH PAINT THROUGH i3 





WHEN IT ARRIVES AT THE 





EXACTLY INTO PLACE. 
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THE US. SETS THE WORLD'S 
RECORD IN PRODUCTION. 








LOADING INNER FRAMEWORK SECTIONS ON TO A , 
TRUCK AT THE FABRICATING PLANT FOR SHIPMENT TO 
THE HARBOUR YARDS SOME DISTANCE AWAY. + 
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SHIPYARD IT WILL FALL 
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} SHIPS’ COWLS: THEY ARE BEING TURNED OUT IN HUNDREDS BY A FACTORY # 
/i WHICH, SOME MONTHS AGO, WAS ENGAGED ON BUSINESS FAR REMOVED FROM 
¢ SHIPBUILDING. 











5 THE COMPLETED UNIT 1S PICKED UP BY A CRANE AND TURNED THE RIGHT WAY { 
A UP; ANOTHER U.S. SHIP IS WELL ON HER WAY TO COMPLETION AND TO JOIN IN X 
i THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM, 


sl >eethe 


United States shipyards—some not even built a year ago—are attaining their 
record construction by means of the pre-fabrication system: that is to say, 
building whole sections in various factories, often some distance from the sea, and 
then assembling them on the stocks at a central: point. Many of the factories 
which have been turned over to this vital work were engaged in manufacturing 
quite different things a few months ago, and many of the workers, although they 











% THE INNER FRAMEWORK SECTIONS, AFTER DELIVERY AT THE SHIPYARD, ARE i 
ASSEMBLED INTO ONE UNIT. THEY ARE UPSIDE DOWN, THE POSITION IN WHICH v 
= IT IS EASIEST TO WORK ON THEM. ; 











A BULKHEAD, FABRICATED IN AN UPRIGHT POSITION ON THE PRE-ASSEMBLY i 
) STOCKS, 1S READY TO SLIDE INTO POSITION. ON THE LEFT IS THE STERN SECTION 
OF ANOTHER SHIP. ; 


are making parts for ships, have never seen the sea or the completed vessels 
During the month of June shipyards in the United States broke all world records 
for construction, launching sixty-six merchant vessels, a total deadweight of 
731,900 tons, and as an example of the speed with which ships are being built, 
one of the freighters used in the Coral Sea victory had not even been started 
when Pear! Harbour was attacked 
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“INAGUA”: A LONELY AND FORGOTTEN ISLAND IN THE BAHAMAS. By GILBERT C. KLINGEL.* 


R. KLINGEL was engaged on biological research 
in the Republic of Haiti for the American 
Museum of Natural History. ‘‘In Haiti I began to 
become keenly aware that I was leading a very pleasant 
life. Asan amateur biologist I found excuse to indulge 
my hobby—to seek new places, new species, new 
habits of these species, and, above all, to have an 
opportunity to satisfy an inordinate curiosity about 
what lay in the next valley, over the curve of the 
mountain, or beyond the turn of the coast. As the 
time to return home came close, I became interested 
in a research problem that made it desirable to visit 
a number of the other West Indian islands, particularly 
some of the small uninhabited and less frequented 
ones. ... It was my desire to remain at each until 
its faunal peculiarities were digested and understood.” 
So he got a small sailing-ship built on the model of 
“* The Spray,” in which the brave and famous Captain 
Slocum made his trip round the world ; he collected 
a friend called Chapman, a medical man, who had 
never been to sea before ; and the two of them, with 
cameras, cine-cameras, bottling apparatus, guns, and 
hundreds of other items of equipment, set sail from 
Baltimore in calm weather. 





SPU MRODACTYLUS > THE SMALLEST LIZARD IN THE WORLD. 


THEIR SCURRYVINGS IN THE DARK REMIND ONE OF THE 
” 


MOVEMENTS OF INSECTS. 


Why from Baltimore [ cannot imagine, if they 
really wished to survive and do their job; Florida 
would have been a much more convenient jumping-off 
place. But there it was: they set themselves over 
a thousand miles of ocean to cross before their first 
landfall; they ran into tempests and were almost 
battered to bits; their chronometer was smashed ; 
their clothes were torn to ribbons ; they were swamped 
by waves breaking fifty feet high; and then they 
were wrecked on a coral reef. At the time they both 
seem to have been fast asleep below, having taken 
Captain Slocum’s tip about setting a course with a 
lashed rudder. They had forgotten currents ; crashed 
on the reef; with difficulty, and torn hands and feet, 
scrambled into a lagoon; and then, tired almost 
to the point of death, swam to and from the wreck 
(remembering Robinson Crusoe), rescuing whatever 
sodden possessions they could. 

They didn’t know where they were ; they had the 
latitude roughly and the longitude not at all; they found 
from little nigger-boys that they were on Great Inagua, 
the second largest, and outlying, island in the Bahamas 
Chapman had to go home ; the major expedition had to 
be abandoned for lack of a ship, money and equipment ; 
and Mr. Klingel very sensibly decided to stay where he 
was and thoroughly explore the fauna, human and other, 
of one of the numerous neglected British colonies 


** Toagua "> Which ts the name of a very lonely and nearly for- 
gotten island. By Gilbert C. Klingel, Illustrated from Photographs 


tuken by the Author, (Robert Hale ; 18s.) 


The great drive for wasle paper goes on, and it must never slacken ov cease as long as there 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


The human fauna were rather odd. The party 
was arrested for landing without a permit—an experi- 
ence which Robinson Crusoe, for all his hardships, 
did not undergo. They were tried ; kissed the Bible ; 
and gave evidence—in front of an “ ebony-faced 





NESOPHLOX LYRURA (FEMALE), THE INAGUAN HUMMING- 
BIRD, IS FOUND NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD. 


Commissioner.” *‘ The Commissioner folded the little 
book, passed it to the uniformed Negro and sat thought- 
fully for a minute, tapping the desk. From down on 
the beach through the open door we could hear the 
sigh of the surf, the sound of water sliding up on the 
sand and slithering back again. A full dozen’ of 
times the swish and sigh of the breakers filled the 
room with their noise, and subsided. At last came 
the decision. “I suppose I can release you,’ said 
the Commissioner, ‘but [I am afraid I will find it 
necessary to hold all your equipment pending the 
results of the auction sale which, as you probably 





THE FACE OF A BAT: “THE MOST GARGOYLISH, DEMONI 

ACAL VET HUMAN-LIKE FACK. NONE OF THE FROWNING 

STONE FIGURES ON THE HIGH PARAPETS OF NOTRE-DAME 
ARE MORE WEIRD.” 


Photographs from “ Inagua,” by Gilbert C. Klingel; reproduced 
by Courtesy of the Publisher, Robert Hale, Lid. 


have been told ’—the smile broadened again—‘ is 
customary with shipwrecked goods. The Govern- 
ment retains one third of the proceeds, the salvoys 
an equal amount, and the remainder is divided 
between the agent and yourselves. Possibly you will 
realise enough to secure passage home.’ ” 

So Mr. Chapman went, and Mr. Klingel, leading 
a sort of beachcomber’s life, but hanging on to a gun 
and a camera, did a complete circuit of the island 
(which is fifty miles long), explored its thorny jungles 
for birds and insects, and dived into its emerald 
waters for fish. It is not surprising that he found 
species and sub-species which had hithgrto not been 
observed. Even in this crowded island, with its swarms 
of societies and investigators, I have known coleopter- 
ists and fungus-hunters who have discovered specimens 
new to science or previously unrecorded in the British 
Isles; and, in a sizable tropic island, zoological fame, 
granted industry, is to be had for the asking. 

Mr. Klingel found, for example, tiny humming- 
birds. ‘‘ They were all of one type, a species found 
nowhere else in the world but on this one island. 
Their nearest generic relatives live to-day in the 
distant mountains of western Panama and in Costa 





AMEIVA MAYNARDII, A LIZARD OF THE LEE: A VIVID 
REPTILE OF JET BLACK, BRIGHT YELLOW STRIPES, AND 
A STOMACH OF ULTRAMARINE., 


Rica. How the Inaguan species arrived on the island 
is something of a mystery.”’ (He thinks their ancestors 
must have been blown there by an irresistible gale.) 
A new lizard he also found. ‘‘ The new Ameiva in my 
hand was coloured unlike any other that I had ever 
seen. On the far side of Babylon fa local name] 
another species, Ameiva maynardii, was common 
wherever there were sand-glades, as far as the settle- 
ment. But this new lizard was totally unlike may- 
nardit in that it was uniformly coloured a soft olive-tan 
which faded into a light blue on the creature's stomach 
and under-sides. As nearly as I could discern, 
the anatomy of the two lizards was identical, scale for 
scale, plate for plate. This later proved to be the 
case when a large series were compared in the labora- 
tory ; for this reason the new lizard did not merit the 
status of a new species, but was relegated to the 
position of sub-species.”” Discussing, I may add, the 
effects of environment on lizards, Mr. Klingel rejoices 
me by reminding me of a remark of Thoreau's: ‘A 
trout in the milk is circumstantial evidence.” 

It is a full book, and there are adventures in it 
which have no relation to the zoological hunt; a 
terrific fishing episode, for example ; and experiences 
with bats. After the beginning, when the agony is 
rather piled on, it is well and sensibly written ; and 
the photographs of birds, hermit-crabs, fishes and so 
on are beautiful But a map would have been useful : 
I had to keep on running to an atlas when the author 
was being blown about the seas. 


ts a war to win-——so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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R.A.F. DEVASTATE DUISBURG AND HAMBURG: DESPERATE DEFENCE OF ROSTOV. 





52 ania ‘ ‘ ; F ; see Ja 5. 


KS AT DUISBURG. VISITED THREE TIMES IN A WEEK BY THE R.A.F.—ON JULY 21, 
23 AND 25—DUISBURG HAS EXPERIENCED THE EFFECT OF OUR 4000-LB. BOMBS. i 

A hieh proportion of the force of more than 300 bombers which attacked Germany on the night of July 21 

concentrated on Duisburg, their primary target. The largest inland port in Europe, Duisburg felt the weight of 

more than fifty of our latest 4000-lb. bombs, and before the raid had ended whole areas of the target were elowing red. 

Two nights Kkter, on July 23, the RAF. returned and drop a number of 4000-lb. bombs on the Duisburg- 

Ruhrort docks, and visited the port again on the night of July 25, when they gave it another severe hammering. 


THE boc 





PREPARING INCENDIARY BOMBS FOR A RAID. 


These two pictures show R.A.F. personnel preparing incendiary bombs for delivery to Germany. On | 
the left, they are rolling the container, complete with bombs, through 180 degrees, after which (right) that 
they attach the carrier by which the container is fastened to the racks of our heavy bombers. After 

the R.A.F. had dropped 175,000 incendiaries and many high explosives on Hamburg, a military | 
spokesman on the German-controlled Paris radio said that the raid “ may be considered a spectacular 


THE ATTACK ON HAMBURG WAS DESCRIBED BY A GERMAN SPOKESMAN AS 


success for the British ’’—and Rome radio described the raid as “‘ the most damaging yet,” 
“the list of casualties, expected shortly, is likely to be high.” 
delivered in the Battle of the Atlantic, for many of the U-boats attacking our shipping were built 
in the Hamburg yards 
German listeners of more heavy raids to come. 








HAMBURG, BIGGEST U-BOAT BUILDING CENTRE IN GERMANY, ON WHICH 


THE R.A.F. DROPPED 175,000 INCENDIARY BOMBS IN 35 MINUTES. 
On Sunday night, July 26, the R.A.F. continued their series of attacks with a heavy bombing 
raid on Hamburg, described by Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, Commander-in-Chief, Bomber 
Command, as “one of the outstandingly successful attacks of the whole war.”’ Within a period 
of 35 minutes, 175,000 incendiary bombs and many hieh explosives, including several 1000-lb. bombs, 
were dropped on the target. Sir Arthur Harris added that this operation ‘* completes a week’s work, 
in the face of most diffcult weather, which the German enemy will long have cause to remember.”’ 
% ; : + on ‘ 
.) 


se 


A SPECTACULAR SUCCESS FOR THE BRITISH.” 


adding 
The raid was, in effect, a blow 


The damage is believed to have been colossal, and Berlin radio has warned 





TWO VIEWS OF ROSTOV, SHOWING THE RIVER AND PART OF THE CITY, EVACUATED 
how eight girdles of fortifications had to be stormed before the first houses of Rostov could be 
Street fighting followed, the Russians only yielding ground house by house, and leaving 


“ After stubborn fighting, our troops have evacuated Novocherkassk and Rostov.” So ran the official | 
Russian announcement in the early hours of July 28, when news from the front made it clear that | 
the Germans had already by-passed Rostov on the west, and had crossed the Don delta, previously 
considered by military experts to be admirably suited to defence. The terrific fight put up by the 
defenders of Rostov has been described by the German correspondent Emst Arndt, who has tolc 


reached 
behind them blazing ruins 
around the railway bridge over the Don. 
by a following wave of German troops. 


BY RUSSIAN TROOPS AFTER A STUBBORN DEFENCE. 
ld 


Soviet troops made their last stand in the south-eastern part of the town, 
It was there that they were by-passed, and later attacked 
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THE FALL OF HEROIC SEBASTOPOL. 
A DESPERATE DEFENCE AGAINST HUGE ODDS. 


THE DESTROYED DOCKS OF BARTENJE A, WITH A GERMAN SENTRY ON DUTY. WITH 
ONE EXCEPTION ALL THESE PICTURES ARE OBTAINED FROM AN ENEMY SOURCE 


porn 


THE NORTHERN FORTRESS, MAXIM 

GORKY, COMPLETELY WRECKED, ON 

JULY 1, OPENED SEBASTOPOL TO 
THE GERMAN BESIEGERS. 


July 1, after twenty-five days 

of the most gallant and furious 
resistance, the great city and port of 
Sebastopol fell, having held at bay 
the German besiegers for over eight 
months, and during this _ period 
wreaked immense destruction of Nazi 
lives and equipment. The twenty-five 
days’ siege alone cost Von Mannheim 
over 100,000 casualties and great 
losses in material. The commander, 
promoted to Field Marshal by Hitler 
on his capture of the city, had 
massed seven German divisions, two 
Rumanian, some four Panzer divisions, 
a complete air corps, and _ later 
additional support, with an _ over- 
whelming number of heavy mortars 
and guns. At the climax 120 heavies 
and an equal number of trench mortars 
took part in the final assault, which 
ended in savage street-fighting, Von 
Mannheim, true to the Prussian 
strategy, using overwhelming  con- 
centration on his objective of every 
arm, and especially of heavy artillery. 
The fall of the city was inevitable on 
June 21, short of immense Soviet 
reinforcements by land and sea, when 
Fort Lenin fell, which gave the 


enemy all the main Russian defensive 
THE GRAVEYARD OF HEROES: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING {Continue opposite. 
THE COMPLETE DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY. 


PENINS 


THE CIty § =} THE AIR, SITUATED ON THE LESSER TRAK . 
SCFFER 


FORCES } MASSED HEAVY ARTILLERY, SEBASTO! 





SCARCELY ONE STONE STANDING UPON ANOTHER! A GRIM i RAINING DEATH-BLOWS ON SEBASTOPOL’S CONCRETE DE i AN ENEMY AIR RAID ON THE FORTIFICATIONS NORTH 
PICTURE OF THE UTTER SHAMBLES IN THE CITY'S HEART FENCES. ONE OF MANY HEAVY GERMAN MORTARSIN ACTION THE CITY, WHICH RESISTED FOR TWENTY 




















Auc. 1, 1912—THE 


LAST HOURS OF THE CITY’S AGONY. 
NO WHITE FLAG WAS EVER 
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RAISED. 








HEAVY RUSSIAN GUNS OF THE MAXIM GORKY FORT SHATTERED BY ENEMY SHELLS. 
GERMAN SOLDIERS ARE SEEN RESCUING THE FEW WOUNDED SURVIVORS. 








A GERMAN OFFICER QUESTIONING A : : 

SURVIVING SOVIET SOLDIER OUTSIDE . 

THE RUINED MAXIM GORKY FORT 
AFTER ITS CALTURE. 


Continued, 
positions except for Fort Maxim Gorky. 
Although the Germans claimed that 
Sebastopol was the “strongest land 
and naval fortress in the world,"’ in 
fact, most of the land forts were only 
built this year. In the city itself, 
all the Soviet leaders and military 
chiefs stayed to the last moment. 
Over the city and port enemy bombers 
and fighters hung like a constant 
cloud, communications were _pre- 
carious, food, water, and ammunition 
were scarce. The defenders suffered 
fearful exhaustion and sleep was im- 
possible in fcetid cellars, where they 
lived on salt fish and brackish water. 
At the end the city was battered t 
its very foundations, and instead of 
streets and stairways running up the 
sides of the city’s seven hills, there 
craters 


were deep connected by 


trenches. As smoke and dust swirled 
above, the wrecked city below lay in 
perpetual gloom There were n 
illusions among the defenders, whc 
looked at death cold-bloodedly. Men 
fought till the last shell had been 
fired and then blew up themselves and 





their guns. Others fought to the death 
in the streets. No white flag was ever 
raised at Sebastopol 


THE CUPOLA OF 
ENEMY AS THE 


MAXIM GORKY FORT, CLAIMED BY Tih 
“STRONGEST FORTIFICATION IN) THE WORLI.” 


PENINSULA. UNDER VON MANNHEIM, WITH OVE RWHEL MING, 


SCFFERED NON-STOP BOMBARDMENT. NOT A STREET REMAINS. 














RUSSIAN WOMEN CARKY 


OF BALAKLAVA, 1Wo THOUSANL "PLANES DAILY ATTACKED VON MANNHEIM (LEFT PROMOTED MARSHAL BY HITLER tUNDAUNTED AND SMILING, 


DAYS ANID NEVER HOISTED A WHITE FLAG. ON THE FALL OF THE CITY, TALKING TO A COLONEL THEIR SOKRY BELONGINGS 4s Til (.FRMAN ENTE 
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LEARNING TO LEAD MEN IN THE FIELD: YOUNG OF] 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN Bry, 


VY DE 














INSIDE THE INFORMATION ROOM AT A CORPS JUNIOR LEA 


= 
This view of the Information Room at a Corps Junior Leaders’ School in Britain, | 


DERS’ SCHOOL: “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE 


own plans of attack and def i 
drawn on the spot, shows young officers studying the problems of modern warfare. efence, with the corollary problems of supply and | 1 


movement involved. Each school has attached to 


Atter a stringent course of training at a modern “ battle school,"’ officers go on | ments, including an Information Room. wher detail Cire ctl ge ge lle nes 
to one of these special training centres, where they learn how to approach | of the Allied and Axis forces can be oleh “se m" a aamranares aa doating ° 
tactical problems likely to arise in the field. Instruction is given on large-scalo | with the war. On the display stand of 4 ee eC ae oe - 
models, with vehicles and armaments in miniature, the pupils working out their | ; ule Cee a cciaas” eo be 


artist ma Cc 
de his sketch are shown a number of diagrammatic drawings from beh 
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[IG OFFICERS STUDY TACTICAL PROBLEMS WITH MODELS. 


PTAIN Bryan DE GRINEAU, BY COURTESY OF THE WaR OFFICE. 
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ONDON NEWS” DRAWINGS HELP MILITARY STUDENTS TO UNDERSTAND THE LATEST 
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PHASES OF WARFARE. 


pply and | ~~ The Illustrated London News."’ Such drawings, as our readers are aware, frequently | small-scale models of enemy aircraft. On the opposite side of the room, seated 
| depart appear in our pages. One of these—-a four-page spread, which had been drawn | at a table, other men are studying books and documents At the back of the 
quipment by Captain de Grineau previously, showing the full dispositions of an expedi table are mounted samples of enemy uniforms In the foreground of the picture, 
s dealing tionary force—occupied an important place. One student can be seen pointing on the left, an officer is reconstructing details of a recent Commando raid with 


hich our to it, while another makes notes. On the right of the Information Room, the help of documents describing the raid 
gs trom behind the partly opened door, other officers are scrutinising beautifully designed part in the attack, and a modelled relief 


small-scale models of units taking 
map of the area involved 
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DRIED VEGETABLES: 
50 LB. OF POTATOES BECOME 6} LB. 


LONDON NEWS 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
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The following article and photographs 
by Kenneth Gandar-Dower show the 
enormous amount of dehydrated vege- 
tables produced by only one of the 
several factories now operating in Eng- 
land and the Empire, and give some 
tdea of the immense saving in shipping 
space thus obtained. 


COLONIAL Agricultural Depart- 

ment is responsible for one of the 
most remarkable enterprises this war 
has conjured up—the great dried-vege- 
table factory at Kerugoya,in Kenya,a 
factory that, in its first six months of 
operation, turned out more dried 
vegetables (not counting potatoes) than 
the U.S.A. produced in the whole of 
the last war. Here in the Kikuyu 
Reserve, under the snows of Mount 
Kenya, 5000 African native growers, 
each taught by the Government and 
supplied with seed and plants, are pro- 
ducing every year 7000 tons of carrots, 
cabbages, potatoes, and green beans, 
and here, under European management, 
a staff of 750 Africans, who a year ago 
knew nothing of the work, are turning 
out 600 tons of dried vegetables a year. 
These dried vegetables are easy to 
transport, easy to preserve. They 
contain the vital vitamins *‘ A" and 
‘C,"" which are so essential to troops 
in the field, and they save British 
ships and trucks from carrying the 
difference in weight in useless water to 
wherever they have to go. When it 
was first found that 


edible condition, 





fresh vegetables, especially cabbages and carrots, could not be 
got to the troops in the remoter parts of the Northern Frontier District in any 
the idea of drying vegetables was first suggested, and two or three 


picasa abet 


PE peas a 
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NURSERY 
DRIED 


AFRICANS AT WORK IN A MODEL 
ATTACHED TO THE KERUGOYA 
VEGETABLE FACTORY. 


FACTORY PRIOR TO DRYING 


VEGETABLE. 


/ AT THE 





KEDUCING 50 LB, OF POTATOES INTO 63 LB, OF CONCENTRATED NOURISHMENT : 
TRANSPORT ECONOMY IS THUS EFFECTED, 


be obtained when it. is realised that, 
down to § cubic foot; 


of cabbages and 16 lb. 





i WORKING A LARGE CABBAGE-SLICING MACHINE 


THE 


CONSIDERABLE 


after treatment, 
and 100 Ib. of potatoes to 
of potatoes, when soaked and cooked, again become 12 cubic 





Continued.| 

to work out air currents’ inside 
the drying chambers, and alter the 
design of trays and heating units to 
suit. They had to initiate thousands 
of potential growers, issue them with 
seed, raise plants in nurseries, deal 
with insect pests, lay out irrigation 
areas to supply fresh material for the 
factory out of season, and operate the 
water control thereon. In addition, 
they had to train raw African personnel 
to the handling of complicated machin- 
ery, and to work in shifts through a 
twenty-four hour day, not to sleep 
in cubby-holes amongst the bales of 
cabbages, to control their natural 
instinct to take generous samples home 
to their marvelling families, and 
restrain their remarkable propensity 
for breaking things. This summing-up 
of the achievement does not come from 
the men on the job. All they would 
say on the subject was: ‘“ Heath 
Robinson as it seems, it does work, 
more or less..." Now the Kerugoya 
factory is going practically full blast, 
producing for East Africa and the 
Middle East potatoes, carrots, green 
beans, cabbages and paprika. Paprika 
is especially important. It is a sweet 
red pepper, easily packed in sealed 
tins, and 1-10th oz. of it is a protective 
dose against scurvy or beri-beri. It 
can be sold at 2s. 6d. per lb., while the 
medical tablets which it replaces were 
extremely expensive. Some idea of the 
immense saving in shipping space can 
12 cubic feet of cabbage come 
16 lb., and that this } cubic foot 


members of the Agricultural Department were asked to work it out. They had feet of cabbage and 100 lb. of potatoes, less only the peelings and waste such as 
next to nothing to go on-—-except that prunes, tea and pyrethrum were turned are thrown away when the housewife prepares fresh vegetables for the table. 
out in the dried form? They knew, too, that some vegetables had been dried Kerugoya is very much in the van of this important new development. Similar 
in the U.S.A. in the last war, and that Germany and Italy were turning out dried factories are only just starting in England; enquiries have been received from 
vegetables just before this war. There was no time to get working data from out- several Empire countries. India is experimenting on her own. When the _ second 
side Africa, and in any case it would have to have been related to different and larger factory, which is being planned near by, at Karatina, is complete, that 
materials, humidity, temperature, pressure and plant. In addition to technical happy combination of European leadership and African labour, which has already 
problems, they had to wrestle with the shortage of engineering materials, and produced so many miracles in the present war, will be playing a still larger part 
all sorts of delays in getting spare parts, stores, etc., from abroad. They had in Kenya's war effort. 
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i TAKING TRAYS OF 
i VEGETABLES 
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(Continued on right. 








CONCENTRATION : THE PILE OF 
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DRYING-ROOM: THE DkRitb 
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DRIED MEAT: 


A 2-0Z. BLOCK IS SUFFICIENT FOR 
THREE PEOPLE. 





[RISIT STEW FOR THREE PERSONS: 


AN EXAMPLE OF “‘ DEHYDRATED” MEAT WHICH IS CONCENTRATED MUTTON READY FOR SOAKING IN WATER FOR TWO HOURS: IT LOOKS 
24 IN. IN DIAMETER BY I IN. IN DEPTH AND WEIGHS 2 OZ, THE HALFPENNY LIKE A LOT OF SMALL BROWN PELLETS, BUT WHEN READY FOR COOKING WILL WEAR 
SERVES AS A COMIARISON FOR SIZE, 
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TABLET OF CONCENTRATED CARROT: AFTER SOAKING AND COOKING 
GOOD COLOUR AND FLAVOUR. ONE POUND OF “ DEHYDRATED” 
8 LB. OF RECONSTITUTED VEGETABLE, BUT COSTS 45. 


IT WILL 


6D. A I-LB. TIN. 
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THE 
THROUGH ABSORBING 


MEAT AFTER SOAKING: [T HAS INCREASED TO THREE TIMES ITS 


AND IS NOW READY FOR COOKING 
DIFFERENT WAYS. 


ORIGINAL 
IN ANY 


BULK 
WATER, NUMBER OF 
** Dehydrated "’ food 
removed—has been 
experts. The 
the shape is 


that is, 
tried and 


food reduced 


in size by having 
proved 


its water content 
by doctors, scientists and food 
food values, vitamins the original colour are retained; only 
lost This new process, applied to meat as well as to vegetables, 
is invaluable in the saving of shipping space, is of enormous value to an army in 
the field and, perhaps important, permits the storing of 
vegetables and meat otherwise For instance, a 2-Ib 
air pre-cooked the of S tb. of reconstituted 


a success 
and 


even more 
which would 
minced 


valuable 
tin of 
meat 


perish 
jried meat, equivalent 


+3 fA 


A FAR MORE FAVOURABLE ASPECT. 
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CARROT GIVE 
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‘* DEHYDRATED” 
LEAVE 


MEAT SOAKING 
IT FOR AT LEAST TWO 


IN WATER 
HOURS BEFORE 


BEFORE COOKING, 
ATTEMPTING 


IT 
TURN 


1S ADVISABLE TO 
t TO If INTO A 
| 


DISH, 
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READY FOR 


SERVING: THE “ DEHYDRATED” MEAT HAS BEEN SOAKED, MIXED WITH AN 
ONION AND A LITTLE MARGARINE, PUT IN A DISH, COVERED WITH MASHED POTATOES 
AND BROWNED IN THE OVEN. 
will keep for two years; 1 Ib. of ‘dehydrated’ carrot or cabbage gives Ib. of 
reconstituted vegetables ; and 1 Ib. of ‘* dehydrated" potato produces 44 Ib. Carrots, 
potatoes and meat need from two to 


three hours’ soaking in water before cooking, 
but cabbage can go straight into the saucepan 


An interesting point is that these 
foods require more salt in the cooking than when fresh It is unlikely that 
** dehydrated "’ meat and vegetables will be on sale for ordinary householders in this 
country yet; they are primarily for the Services, and as The Times point ut 
ma, the garrisor Malta and Iceland they will be a boon and a ble 
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AIR, SEA AND LAND NEWS: PICTURES FROM BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 





PATROL BOMBER ‘‘ XPBB-1"': THE UNITED STATES NAVY'S NEW SEA 
RANGER TAKING OFF FOR A TEST FLIGHT. 


The U.S. Navy’s new patrol bomber, the Boeing ‘“‘ XPBB-1,” which has two duplex “Cyclone” engines, 

is an sntirely new type of naval aircraft. It is heavily armoured, and is believed to have a ionger 

range and carry a greater bomb-load than any naval ‘plane at present in service. It is manu- 

factured by the same company which produces the famous “ Flying Fortresses,”” which have proved 
such an outstanding success, 


THE BOEING 





A NEW TYPE OF TANK FERRY CONSTRUCTED BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS: THE FERRY 
CARRYING OVER A “VALENTINE” TANK, COMPLETE WITH LANDING PARTY. 


During this war the Royal Engineers have developed a bridge that can be constructed more 

quickly than any comparable bridge known to be used by the Germans It is extremely simple 

in design and its various sections can be easily and quickly moved, and it is, by reason of its 

sectional construction, capable of use as a pontoon bridge. Our picture shows a tank ferry with 
the landing party ready to jump with the anchor rope. 





% 





THIS TYPE IS THE ONLY FLOAT AIRPLANE USED 
MANNED BY NORWEGIANS. 
The “N3-PB”’ two-seater patrol seaplane has one motor of 1200 h.p., a range of 700 miles, and 


THE ‘N3-PB’’ PATROL SEAPLANE: 
BY THE R.A.F. AND IS 


a top speed in the neighbourhood of 242 m.p.h. These R.A.F. float ’planes belong to a squadron 
entirely manned by Norwegian airmen, who operate from Iceland. ese men hunt the U-boats 
and watch out for surface raiders, making their patrols in all weathers and forcing the enemy 

submarines to stay submerged for longer than normal periods. 
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DETECTOR MOVES OVER THE GROUND WHILST THE OPERATOR 
THE PRESENCE OF THE MINE. 


The Royal Engineer is a man of the utmost versatility in the modern army, and among his various 


MINE DETECTING: THE 
LISTENS FOR THE BUZZ SHOWING 


jobs is that of mine detecting. Holding the detector in his right hand he moves it over the ground, 

and by means of ear-phones, listens for the buzz which means a mine. In his left hand he carries 

wire used to detect trip wires fixed to mines. He is blindfolded as he is undergoing a test course. 
The man behind marks the presence of the detected mine. 





SINKING 
FROM NEW 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DESTROVER : 


PICTURE 18 BY RADIO 


This remarkable photograph, taken through a periscope, was released simultaneously in America with 

the news that five more Japanese ships had been sunk by U.S. submarines. One of these ships was 

the destroyer seen in the picture; Teeonane sailors (marked with arrows) are scrambling over the 

forward turret; the “rising sun" insignia is visible on the most forward turret, and the marks on 
the left and through the centre are the periscope etchings. 


OF A JAPANESE 


PERISCOPE 
THIS 


AN AMAZING 


YORK, 


THE OERLIKON ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN READY FOR ACTION ON BOARD SHIP: 

SWASTIKAS DENOTE TWO ‘* MESSERSCHMITTS” TO ITS CREDIT. 

This Ourithon gun, shown on board a British ship, is always ready for action, and as the two 

ape as on the gun-shield show, two “ Messerschmitts” have already fallen to its tracer shells. 

is type of gun, of Swedish make, is often to be found in the smaller vessels of the British 

Navy, and is very effective as an anti-aircraft weapon. Recording successes against the enemy 
is now an established habit. 
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AN EARLY STAGE IN THE TOUGHENING PROCESS. RECRUITS 7 
RUN UP A SANDBAG INCLINE AND JUMP INTO A SANDPIT. 
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HOW AMERICA TOUGHENS HER TROOPS : 
RIGOROUS “OBSTACLE RACE” TRAINING. 
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LIKE AN OBSTACLE RACE: THERE 

IS NO ORTHODOX METHOD OF 

SCALING THESE FENCES—THE 

GRFAT THING IS TO GET OVER 
THEM QUICKLY. 






















BY THE TIME A 
: SOLDIER HAS DIs- 
COVERED HOW TO 
: NEGOTIATE A MASS : 
: OF WIRES SUCH : 
: AS THIS, CROSS - i 
i: COUNTRY  FIGHT- 
i: ING WILL HAVE 
LOST MUCH OF 
ITS TERRORS. 
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THIS ‘TARZAN: | 
LIKE" EXERCISE, 
KNOWN AS A BAR- 
TO - BAR LEAP, 
TEACHES THE 
SOLDIER HOW TO 




















TROOPS NEGOTIATING AN ARTIFICIAL VERSION OF A SHELLED BARRICADE, i 
IT IS PART OF THE PROGRESSIVELY TOUGH ** OBSTACLE RACE.” 


The rigorous training of British troops over rough country and with artificially | 
placed obstacles has been described and illustrated: pictures of soldiers in training | 
at a battle school in England appeared in “ The Illustrated London News” of | 
Here are pictures from a similar school in America, | 
U.S. troops undergoing a progressively severe toughening course under conditions 
The soldier finds | 


May 23, 1942. 


similar to those likely to be encountered in actual battle. 








GET ALONG BY 

OVERHEAD MEANS 

WHEN HE HAS NO 
FOOTHOLD, 


ee 4 











CARRYING RIFLES AND EQUIPMENT, THE TROOPS CRAWL UNDER ONE HURDLE AND OVER 
THE NEXT ONE TO ACCUSTOM THEM TO BATTLE CONDITIONS, 


~ 


himself faced with difficulties that need rapid thought as well as physical fitness, 
and with the knowledge that all the obstacles placed in his path must be 
negotiated at the greatest speed possible, it being impressed on him that in battle 
his life will often depend on ‘snap’ decisions translated into immediate action 
Even in mechanised warfare, the infantry are still the backbone of any army, and 
these toughening courses fit them to fight in the quickened tempo of to-day 


showing 
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UNDERGROUND FIRES. 


7_TF THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [{& pS 


age to-day, some of the fighting men who are in purposeful occupation of Iceland 
might snatch an opportunity to see its most conspicuous monument, the Great 
Geyser. It was notable long before North America ceased to be a British Colony, and 
ame to all the geysers since beheld by curious eyes in New Zealand, or in the 
Yellowstone Park of Wyoming. It ceased to spout in 1914, at the beginning of the first 
World War. It now ascends again. The way to it from Reykjavik is along a 60-mile road 


gave its n 


of rugged lava that impresses itself on a traveller by the hard 
going, and by an outlook over a vista suggestive of a landscape 
on the moon. The difference is that while on the moon is no 
stir of any life on the dark plains of lava, here are gleams of 
water and green patches of pasture where, round about solitary 
farmsteads, smoke rises like that of our twitch fires in autumn. 
But it is not smoke. It is the steam from the water boiled by 
Iceland’s underground fires. 

Surface water that came from the clouds above, and not 
from the break-up of the crystalline rocks deep in the heated 
crust of the earth (as once was argued), provides the supply for 
both hot springs and for geysers. It is boiled in cisterns and 
reservoirs not very far down, and the only difference between 
the hot springs and the geyser is that the geyser has a special 
kind of boiler. The plan of the boiler of the Great Geyser was 
worked out by von Bunsen in mid-nineteenth century; and 
all are agreed that it was the right one. 

Von Bunsen began carefully by measuring the basin of the 
geyser: 60 ft. across, its funnel-hole 1o ft. wide, and going 
down 65 ft. to the boiling water of the cistern below. The 
temperature of the water rising up through the funnel into the 
basin before the spouting began was about 189 deg. Fahrenheit. 
In the cistern at the bottom of the funnel it was well 
above the boiling-point. Here was the natural arrangement for 
a geyser ideal boiler. The water below, kept always above the 
boil, was pushed up the funnel by steam pressure. It cooled 
as it Came into contact with the air, poured down again—reculer 
pour mieux sauter —and provoked another outburst of 
superheated steam which threw up the jet of boiling water 
high above funnel and basin, to make a fountain as high as 8o ft., 
and sometimes much higher. 

Geyser boilers will not last for ever. After centuries of w6tk, 
the Great Geyser’s boiler began to show signs of fatigue. It needed 
a hundredweight of soap to stimulate it to activity, and at last 
went out of business altogether. It was left to an Icelandic police- 
man, Jon Jonssen, to revive it, and to show the 
force of von Bunsen’s diagnosis. Jonssen had 
emigrated to the United States when a youth, and 
came back after the war with a good scientific 
knowledge of geysers. He set to work to find the 
trouble of the fountain of his childhood, and at 
once perceived that the basin receiving the first 
discharge of water was too big, and cooled the 
supply too much. He made a channel in the rim, 
and halved the water surface. 

The basin water now remained on the boil when 
it came up, and descended still boiling to the cistern 
below, where it now received the necessary kick to 
spout up in a fountain as high as ever. The trick 
was done; the Old geyser renewed its mighty 
youth, and now spouts regularly about every 
fifteen hours, A few bars of soap will keep it up 
to time for any party of visitors who, having given 
notice, visit the hostel farm, which gets its constant 
hot water, not from the big geyser, but from 
neighbouring hot springs. A smaller geyser near 
by, the Strokker, is famous, but overshadowed. 

’ The neighbourhood of these demonstrations is 
homely, almost pastoral, with nothing of the 
multitudinous outpourings of the Yellowstone 
Park, or the sombre grandeur of Rotorua and the 
Waikato Basin in New Zealand, where, below the 
rumbling earth, volcanic fires seem imminent. It 
was, in fact, an eruption of Tarawera half a 
century ago which reawakened a slumbering region 
to activity, and contributed to destroy the lovely 
pink-and-white terraces, relics of ancient volcanic 
outflows. The scene is still beautiful, but the impression 
of underground fires remains, reinforced by the scores of mud 
volcanoes, volcanic vents, sulphur springs, and minor geysers. 

Yellowstone Park tells a different story. It is a World’s 
Fair of geysers, which undisguisedly opens its arms to all 
who pass by. It has hundreds of springs and rainbow pools, 
and adds to them towering geysers with record performances. 
The most widely known of all is “ Old Faithful,” which 
derives its name from the punctuality of its displays, though 
these are not so regular as sometimes advertised. But every 
few hours it can be depended on to shoot up a 140-ft. column 
of steam and water, lasting four or five minutes ; and so that 
none may miss it, a searchlight plays on it at nightfall. But 
the Yellowstone can do without such superfluity. It has other 
geysers to command which are no less sensational : the Giant 
will rise to 250 ft., and play for an hour at a time; and the 
Fountain, the Beehive, the Daisy, all athletic stars. Their 
ancestors may have ushered out the Age of Reptiles, when 
the dinosaurs roamed Wyoming. 

The contemplation of all this extravagance of energy 
brings to mind the remark of Lord Kelvin when his thrifty 
Scottish eyes first beheld Niagara—‘‘ What a waste!” Niagara 
has applied the criticism since then, and lights near and distant 
townships with the water-power accumulated in its turbines ; 
but the hidden and apparent forces of the geyser lie in barren 
fields. The evident reason is that their forces are mostly too 
dangerous to lend themselves to handling. At Reykjavik, the 
gentler forces of the neighbouring hot springs furnish part of 
the capital with running hot water, and have for a long time 
heated the water-pipes of greenhouses. 

In Western America the chief areas of underground fires 
are too distant from the cities to commend themselves to 
commercial development, though in a region 75 miles north of 
San Francisco, simply named ** The Geysers,” a steam plant fed 


by the hot springs works a turbine and a dynamo. Another region—* The Valley of 10,000 
in Alaska, proved both too feeble and too far away. The only place where under- 
ground fires have justified themselves as a paying proposition is in the comparatively unim- 
pressive volcanic region of Lardarello, in Tuscany. Here natural steam power from the amenable 
hot springs contributes profitably to electric lighting and power yndertakings:-— E. S. Grew. 


Smokes " 


THE “OLD FAITHFUL” 





THE GREAT GEYSER OF ICELAND IN ERUPTION. 


After a period of inactivity lasting during the years of the 

first World War, its powers were restored by a simple 

operation on its basin, and the fountain will now rise to 
80 ft., or higher. 





UNDERGROUND FIRES OF NEW ZEALAND IN THE NORTH ISLAND. 
The chief regions are Rotorua and the Waikato Basin. 


following the eruption of a neighbouring volcano. 
(By Courtesy of the New Zealand Government.) 





PARK, WYOMING, U.S.A. 


It is so regular in action that it has been said to “ carry a clock.” 


It spouts to 140 ft. 


end of 1940. 


The whole district broke into activity 


GEYSER OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


Photographs reproduced in photogravure (A. and C. Black; 7s. 6d.). 
course, the commentary is of a more historical character, as it records the activities of the 
R.A.F. in 1941, forming a sequel to “ The R.A.F. in Action,” which carried the story to the 
The new volume emphasises chiefly the work of our bombers 
aroyalty on each copy sold will go to the Roval Air Force Benevolent Fund.— C. FE. Byirs 





THE ‘AIRMAN AS AUTHOR: R.A.F. LITERATURE. 


S time and events proceed, the annals of air warfare accumulate, and the R.A.F. con- 
tinues to build up its incomparable history and literature. A vast mass of material 
awaits some future chronicler, who will do for the Air Force in these years of its adventurous 
youth what Hakluyt did for the Navy and the Merchant Service when they too were young. 
Current books about the R.A.F. are of three main types : personal stories by airmen relating 
their own experiences ; books by practised writers describing (from observation or acquaint- 


ance) individual exploits and service conditions; and, lastly, 
illustrated records with an impersonal and informative com- 
mentary. I have to note a few examples of each category, all in 
their several ways possessing an irresistible appeal. 

Among the self-told tales by airmen who fought in the Battle 
of Britain (a ‘“‘ miracle ” to rank with that of the Marne) and other 
aerial encounters, it is scarcely possible to differentiate where all 
are so vivid and enthralling, and I attempt no order of merit. In 
air combat things happen so quickly that the combatants them- 
selves find it hard to relate coherently the successive stages, as 
can well be imagined by anyone who tries to give a correct account 
even of some trivial incident that was rapid and complicated. 
These air warriors’ impressions and memories, however, are the 
nearest we shall ever get to the reality of their incredible deeds 
which vanquished the Armada of the skies. Their authenticity 
gives them an historical value beyond price. 

In the matter of literary skill and philosophic quality, a 
certain distinction belongs to ‘‘ THE Last Enemy.” By Richard 
Hillary (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.). The title is drawn from St. Paul’s 
words in the First Epistle to the Corinthians : ‘“‘ The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death.” The author is an Australian, 
educated at Shrewsbury and Trinity College, Oxford. As a 
member of the Oxford R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve he was called 
to action on the outbreak of war. Shot down in the Battle of 
Britain, he spent six months in hospital, and later went on 
special duty to America, where this book was completed. After- 
wards he returned to active service, though still needing 
occasional treatment. His story reaches a dramatic climax 
during a “ blitz’ on London, in which he took part in rescue 
work on the ground. At Oxford his ambition had been towards 
journalism and a career as foreign correspondent, and the pub- 
lishers aptly describe him as ‘“‘ a writer who happened to be a 
pilot ; not a pilot who happened to- write a book.” 

Similar adventures have befallen another airman whose family 
has offshoots in Australia, as well as in New Zealand and Canada, 
and who recounts them in “ THE Way oF A Pitot.” 
A Personal Record. By Barry Sutton. With In- 
troduction and Postscript by Lovat Dickson 
(Macmilian ; 5s.). Mr. Dickson, the author’s uncle, 
writes : ‘‘ He was wounded and shot down in France 
in the spring of 1940. After a short sojourn in 
hospital, he fought again in the Battle of Britain, 
and baled out from his blazing Hurricane in August 
1940, descending by parachute in the outskirts of 
Canterbury. He spent a year in hospital re- 
covering from terrible burns. . . Now, a year 
later, a Squadron Leader, he is piloting his Hur- 
ricane in the Far East.”” From the author himself 
we learn the difficulty of recording air fights. 
Alluding to the Battle of Britain, he says: 
“Dates, places and events . . . are as lifeless as 
monuments. The imprint of emotional experience, 
the thrills and sickening fears of a moment, these 
are the pictures . . . which remain uppermost in 
the mind. To make fabric out of these shreds, to 
give these isolated impressions any place within the 
cohesive whole of a story, is an almost impossible 
task, for the events of those hectic days still seem 
disjointed as in a dream.” 

Yet another of the “‘ fiery few” that saved the 
shivering many has given his version of the death- 
less tale, and his reminiscences of the air war 
generally, in “SpitrrrE Pitot.” By Flight 
Lieutenant D. M. Crook, D.F.C. With 13 Ilus- 
trations (Faber; 5s.). For two and a half years 
the author served in the famous Squadron 609, 
which fought at Dunkirk and throughout the Battle 
of Britain, taking heavy toll of the Luftwaffe hordes His story, 
told in plain, straightforward style, covers the Channel actions 
and the September daylight battles over London, fights above 
Weymouth, Portland and Southampton, and single successes 
such as the crash of a Dornier near Victoria Station, and the 
shooting-down of a noted German ace. With its combination 
of gaiety and grimness, courage and comradeship, this book, 
like those already mentioned, represents the R.A.F. spirit 
at its best. 

We come now to portrayals of Air Force life and character 
by outside observers, in contrast to those from within. Not 
that there is much contrast, for the same joyous and 
indomitable spirit remains. A thread of fiction is woven into 
“Tue HicuH Courts oF Heaven.” A Story of the R.A.F. 
By J. V. Hewes (Peter Davies ; 7s. 6d.). The scene is typical 
of an air station in south-east England, and the pilots whose 
adventures we follow have had many a real counterpart. As 
an experienced flier skilled in aircraft technicalities, the author 
was well qualified for his task. If the fictional element 
involves any loss of actuality, it affords more freedom in 
working up situations, and has that seductive power which 
causes the popularity of novels. 

From the story-form we turn to a judicious blend of de- 
scription and dialogue in a work which is also strong on the 
pictorial side, namely, “‘Wincep Sgvaprons.” By Cecil 
Beaton. With over 60 Photographs by the Author 
(Hutchinson ; 5s.). This is one of the most attractive pub- 
lications of its kind that I have seen. Its combination of 
first-rate photography with entertaining letterpress, full of 
incident and anecdote, gives an exceilent picture of the daily 
round in various branches of the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air 
Arm, and of typical personalities in those Services. 

Even more abundantly illustrated is another pictorial 
quarto entitled “ R.A.F. Tue Srconp Year.” With 111 
In this volume, of 


As before, 
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ARMY CO-OPERATION ’PLANE IN THE WORLD. 














A ‘“‘ MUSTANG ” IN FLIGHT, AS IT WOULD APPEAR TO THE PILOT OF ANOTHER AIRCRAFT 


ABOVE IT. NOTE THE LONG NOSE AND SQUARE-CUT TAIL. 








WING-TIPS BEING CLEARLY SEEN FROM THIS ANGLE. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF A ‘ MUSTANG” IN FLIGHT, THIS TIME FROM BELOW, THE SQYVARE ?* 
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ME. IOQE.”” BUT FOR CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS, THE * MUSTANG " 
MIGHT BE MISTAKEN FOR ONE OF THESE GERMAN FIGHTERS. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF A 
THE FUSELAGE 
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A STARBOARD VIEW OF A “MUSTANG” IN FLIGHT. THE SQUARE-CUT TAIL / 
AND THE RADIATOR BULGE ARE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. } 
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These various views of the ‘‘ Mustang,” fastest army co-operation ‘plane in the 
world, will help to familiarise the personnel of British A.-A. batteries and Observer 
Corps with its lines, which. except for certain distinctive details, are very similar 
to those of the German * Me. 1O9E" fighter "plane. Squadrons of the Army Co- 
operation Command are now being re-equipped with ‘* Mustangs,"’ which are in full 
production in the United States for the R.A.F. Powered by a 1150-h.p. Allison 
engine, the “‘ Mustang,” one of the latest and best of the American fighters, is a 
single-seater, high-powered, low-wing monoplane with a top speed in the region of 
370 m.p.h., and is easily manceuvrable at its operational heights. It is said to have 
an extraordinary speed near the ground, and climbs at a fast rate. On reconnaissance, 
“* Mustangs” fly in pairs, reporting enemy movements by radio telephone, confirmed 
by written reports dropped on reaching their base. The fact that they are almost 


A “MUSTANG” 


“MUSTANG” AT SPEED. NOTE THE RADIATOR, BULGING AFT BENEATH 
ONE OF THE CHIEF POINTS OF DISTINCTION FROM THE “ ME. IO9E.” 








ee —— 





THE WIDELY-SPACED UNDERCARRIAGE RETRACTS INWARDS, 
‘ME. 109E"" FOLDS OUTWARDS TOWARDS THE WING-TIPS. 


AT REST. 
WHEREAS THAT OF A 


inaudible until nearly overhead lends them the valuable element of surprise, and 
their powerful armament enables them to strafe both enemy troops and interceptor 
aircraft. Their abilities in this direction have already been tested and proved in 
low-flying attacks on land targets in occupied territory, where they have played 
havoc with A.-A. posts, power-stations, radio-stations, goods trains, and squads of 
German troops. The ‘ Mustang’s"’ chief points of distinction from the ‘ Me. 109E” 
are its high, square-cut tail, its bulging radiator aft below the fuselage, and the fact 
that it is less lanky in the body. In addition, it has slightly wider wings than those 
of the “ Me. 109E,"" a longer nose, and its undercarriage retracts inwards. The 
“Me. 109E"" has a rounded tail, and its undercarriage retracts outwards. The 
function of the “ Mustang,’ which is expected to play an important part in any 
“second front” operations, may be described as that of a fighter-scout. 
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THE FROZEN BREATH OF THE ARCTIC TRACES WEIRDLY BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
WARSHIPS: PICTURES TAKEN DURING A NORTHERN PATROL IN MAY. 
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i — 
WARMLY-CLAD MEMBERS OF A WAXSHIP’S COMPANY ON THE FROZEN DECK. THE SHIP’S 
WHALER HAS A THICK COATING OF ICE, PARTICULARLY ON ITS SEAWARD SIDE. 


ICK-COVERED VENTILATOR EXHAUSTS. JUST ONE OF THE TROUBLES EXPERIENCED BY OUR 
WARSHIPS WHEN FACING THE ARCTIC CONDITIONS OF A NORTHERN PATROL. 
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A PICTURE THAT CONJURES UP FANCIFUL THOUGHTS OF PREHISTORIC MONSTERS & MASS A PARTIALLY CLEARED SECTION OF A WARSHIP’S DECK THE “SNOW FLOWERS” IN THI 
OF ICE WAITING TO BE CHIPPED AWAY FROM THE OBJECTS IT ENSHROUDS FOREGROUND ARE ICE-COVERED BUTTERFLY NUTS ON A HATCH COVER 
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IN BRITISH 


CE is not the least of the troubles 
which beset our warships on patrol 
and convoy duty in northern waters. 
With the thermometer often showing 
50 degrees of frost, their coating of 
frozen fog and spray gives them the 
semblance of a fleet of ghost ships. 
These strangely beautiful pictures were 
taken during a northern patrol in May, 
wintry conditions in such latitudes per- 
sisting well into the late spring. The 
spray thrown up by the bows of the 
ships freezes in mid-air and falls back 
as a shower of ice on to decks already 
coated three and four feet deep. The 
crews have to fight a constant battle 
against this natural enemy, and their 
only effective weapon is the pickaxe. 
Steam hoses are useless, as the melted 
ice freezes again immediately,’ so the 
men, warmly clad, stand by to chip 
away the ice from vital points such 
as the gun mountings. Electric heaters 
help to keep the armament in working 
order, for, even in action, the firing of 
the guns fails to melt the ice along the 
barrels. These are the conditions, com- 
bined with an almost ceaseless fight 
against enemy aircraft, U-boats, and. sur- 
face raiders, under which the British Navy 
delivers supplies to our Russian allies. 


(RIGHT.) THE FO’C’SLE OF A_ BRITISH 

CRUISER PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE 

BRIDGE. SECTIONS OF THE GUARD 

RAILS ARE SOLID WITH ICE, WHICH 

COATS EVERYTHING BUT THE GUNS, 
KEPT CLEAR FOR ACTION. 


HE SHIP’S 
SIDE. 














HUGE GUNS OF A BRITISH BATTLESHIP, THICKLY COATED WITH FKOZEN SPRAY, AWAIT THE ATTENTION OF THE ICE- CLEARANCE PARTY WINTRY 


FROST IS NO RESPECTER OF MIGHT THE 
OUR WARSHIPS PERSIST WELL INTO THE SPRING THESE PICTURES WERE TAKEN Pt RING AN ARCTHE PATROL IN MAY 


CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHERN SEAS SWEPT BY 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 




















OWADAYS the war novel has many guises ; and Mr. 
Armstrong has given it a specially attractive shape 
in ‘‘ Dover Harbour.” He has made it “ period ’’—revert- 
ing boldly to the year 1789. Do not suppose, on that 
account, that he is not topical ; his romance of England at 
war belongs essentially to the present time, and could have 
been written in no other. Not that the tale has been 
sacrificed to the pervading suggestion, ‘“‘ We have been here 
before.”” It stands very nicely on its own feet. The scene 
is Dover, from the beginning of the French Revolution to 
the Peninsular War—a whole twenty years, so that we 
meet the young generation as romping brats, and leave 
them gallant officers, admired beauties—and still the war 
is going on. But we are not concerned only with the Great 
Struggle. Through these eventful years another feud 
has been raging: the Battle for 
the Harbour, whose Wellington is 
Johan Fagg. 

Most people think it a lost cause. 
The harbour is silting up; it is 
useless now for big ships, and, like 
its sister ports, it will decline more 
and more. Unfortunate: but who 
can fight against nature? Even 
Henry Rochefort leans to that view, 
though the Rocheforts and the Faggs 
have always been hand in glove. 
But then, Rochefort is a banker—not 
a shipowner and trader like his old 
friend. Besides, he and his have 
been in Dover only since the Edict 
of Nantes, whereas the Faggs have 
been there (more or less) from the 
beginning of time. If the town 
decays like the harbour, as of course 
it must, Henry Rochefort can go 
elsewhere ; but that the Faggs should 
move is unthinkable. So John Fagg 
intends to fight ; by hook or crook 
he will force the Harbour Commission 
to do their job, and reconstruct their 
haven on a grand scale. 

At first the two friends agree to 
differ—though the haven is Fagg’s 
sore point, and Rochefort’s temper 
makes it hard for him to disagree 
with anyone in a friendly way. But 
then the war comes, with its natural 
effect on finance. Men of 
business want safe invest- 
ments; and it seems to 
Rochefort a good idea to 
invest in building on “ re- 
claimed" land—the land 
that should have been sea, 
and which John Fagg thinks 
it treason to meddle with. 
Thus their difference of 
opinion becomes a feud—on 
the banker's side, an im- 
placable and deadly hatred. 
Neither lapse of time, nor 
the presence of an “‘ invasion 
fleet " across the water, can 
blunt his will to revenge. 

Their families, however, 
refuse ‘to accept estrange- 
ment. John's sister Susan 
is in love with Rochefort's 
brother George, the young 
Jacobin ; no quarrels about 
the harbour can affect her. 
As for the children, they 
have always been playmates; 
Louis Rochefort, though 
devoted to his father, will 
not drop his friend Charles, 
and Caroline would never 
think of it. She loves all 
the Faggs; and Charles has 
taught her to sail his boat, MILES EDMUND COTMAN 
and she will stick to him, PORTRAIT IN CRAYON OF 


Her friendship is severely 
tried as the war goes on. In 
peace time, John Fagg was notably successful, as a “ free 
trader "indeed, he had to be, to recoup his losses, for 
the condition of the harbour is fatal to “ honest" trade. 
He is not less respected, for smuggling has always been 
quite the thing. Still, as England's peril increases, he feels 
it right to suspend this traffic for the duration. But now 
the local Customs officer is out for his blood—or the blood 
of Charles Fagg would do as well, and could more easily 
be shed in the way of duty ; for Charles, at least, is at the 
old game. So the trap is set, and the victim would have 
died in it, but for Caroline. 

However, Charles’s traffic with the French is not what 
it seems ; it has nothing to do with the free trade. And 
presently the town begins to suspect as much. If this 
young man is loyal, why is he not in uniform, like other 
young men? If he is not loyal, what are they to make of 
his visits to the French coast ? Charles is in some danger 
of lynching; and Caroline, ignorant but staunch, has a 
wretched time. But Dover Harbour” is the kind of 





‘* DIEPPE,”” A WATER-COLOUR BY JOHN SELL COTMAN. 
LENT BY LADY HOLMES TO THE SEVEN COTMANS 
EXHIBITION, NORWICH CASTLE. 





(1810 - 1858) : 
A SON OF JOHN 
come what may. SELL COTMAN. LENT TO THE EXHIBITION BY 


KENNETH AND ALEC COTMAN, 


GC FOwW D 


book that ends well from the beginning. In manner it is 
somewhat naive, and I could wish (among other trifles) 
that Mr. Armstrong were not so fond of the word ** methinks.” 
None the less, he is very stirring and attractive. and, beneath 
immediate concerns, there runs always that striking parallel 
with the present day. 

““The Three Bainboos’”’ is in strong contrast, and by 
no means pleasant to read. For which one cannot blame 
Mr. Standish. Most of us know far too little about Japan ; 
it is time we learnt (or even too late), and Mr. Standish 
gives us the facts. We can’t expect to enjoy them. His 
tale begins more than eighty years ago. At that time, the 
Furenos were insignificant; they were Samurai—but the 
power and wealth were in other hands. For that matter, 
the whole country was insignificant. It clung to the past, 


“4 DUTCH GALLIOT ” : 
LENT TO THE EXHIBITION BY MR. R. J. COLMAN, LORD LIEUTENANT get 


A refused all contact with the outer 
world, and lay like an oySter to be 
swallowed by the Western Powers as 
soon as they chose. 

That destiny was thwarted by the 
Elder Fureno. The Furenos always knew how to wait ; they 
had always meant to rise again, and tread down their 
conquerors—and at last the Elder Fureno decides that their 
time has come. With his three sons, he steals a treasure-ship ; 
and the young men, thus provided for, go abroad, to amass 
all knowledge, and return home invincible. Thenceforth their 
story is the story of the “ new order.” The West is their 
oyster from now on. They have no originality, no humour, 
no human kindness; but they suck up information like 
sponges, they work like fiends. Their ambition never takes 
a day off. Their pride of country is not a sentiment, but 
a ruling passion. Japan had always been arrogant and 
cruel, but at one time it had a code ; the Furenos put a stop 
to that nonsense. And so, from one generation to the next, 
we come infallibly to Pearl Harbour. Not a nice story; 
you will often feel rather sick. But it is a good thing to 
know one’s enemies. ; 

Richmal Crompton goes to the opposite extreme ; she 
is not painful enough. After all, ** Mrs. Frensham Describes 





JOHN SELL COTMAN (1782-1842): A PORTRAIT IN 
WATER-COLOURS BY D. B. MURPHY. LENT TO THE 
EXHIBITION BY KENNETH AND ALEC COTMAN. 





AN OIL-PAINTING BY MILES EDMUND COTMAN. 


OF NORFOLK. 


The accompanying pictures, together with those on the opposite page, show 

portraits of the seven Cotmans, together with an example of their work. These 

pictures form part of the Seven Cotmans Exhibition now at the Norwich 
Castle Museum. 





a Circle” is a war story—and a story of the “ blitz,” in 
which bombs do fall, and people lose their lives. Mrs. 
Frensham’s husband is killed, right at the beginning—but 
that ’s a happy release. Indeed, everything is for the best. 
Ellen, crossed in love ; Paula, deserted by her lover, planning 
to kill herself; Paula’s mother, estranging everyone and 
breaking hearts all round, with the best intentions—they 
needn’t worry; Mrs. Frensham and the author will see 
them through, and in record time. I don’t want to sound 
ungrateful ; it is a pleasant little book, but it is not war. 
‘Over the Border,” though perhaps not war, is very 
good fun. Lady Una, the daughter of an Irish peer, has 
gone and married a German—to the horror and disgust of 
her “neutral” family. That was in 1938. Two years 
after, he is given a diplomatic post in Dublin—to make 
matters worse. I don’t quite know 
how to bring in Hesperides, that 
noble filly, or Una’s aunt, Lady 
Margaret, who owns Hesperides ; but, 
take my word, we couldn’t get on 
without them. Nor, of course, with- 
out young Jimmy, the fighter pilot 
from Belfast ; nor without the humble 
narrator, an Oxford don who finds 
himself in the Ministry of Information, 
but never finds out what he is doing 
there. Between them, they hatch a 
charming plot against the Reich, with 
a superb ending. Mr. Birmingham 
deserves well of his country for this 
neat joke. 
And now, to leave the war, 
“ Treveryan”’ might be described, 
unkindly, as an Edwardian melo- 
drama; “‘ domestic tragedy ” would 
sound better, and would do more 
justice to the author’s high serious- 
ness. It is the story of a family 
curse. Only the Treveryans them- 
selves know what ails them, and 
there are only three of them left: a 
brother and two sisters. At first the 
secret is a great bond; voluntarily 
shut off from the world in their 
Cornish home, they are devoted to 
one another. But after long years, 
one of them rebels against fate, and 
decides to live like other people— 
curse or no curse. Then the 
bond of union tears into 
shreds; the former all- 
sufficient friends hate each 
other, revile each other—and 
an act of violence reveals 
their secret to the whole 
world. Miss Du Maurier’s 
technique is simple and 
almost wooden, but she has 
real subtlety and power. 
“The Road Winds Back” 
is about a doctor—a famous 
brain surgeon. Therefore it 
should command a public 
@ priori. John Marriott has 
been late in taking a wife ; 
and when he does fall in 
love, it is with a society girl, 
young, unsuitable, and mad 
about someone else. But 
when the other man throws 
her over, she lets herself be 
pushed into Marriott’s arms. 
From the first they don’t 
on very well; the 
worthless swain reappears, 
and the marriage crashes 
with a great crash. Marriott 
takes to drink, and goes 
fast downhill. ... But in 
the end it all comes right ; 
I wish I could explain how, for both the crises in the book 
are professional. And Peter Conway knows his subject. 
This month both the detective novels have distinction. 
As a puzzle, “ Requiem for Robert " does not stand high ; 
you don’t much care whether Robert's death was murder 
or suicide. But the story, as one would expect from Miss 
Mary Fitt, is beautifully told—with Robert’s mother’s 
narrative as the high light. ‘Clue in Two Flats” is an 
American thriller, all about music (but Mr. McCombs is not 
unduly technical, so don’t be alarmed). The victim is a 
great conductor, or an arrant humbug, according to one’s 
point of view; and the amattur- detectives are pleasant 
fellows. I hope to meet this writer again. K. J. 
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AN ARTISTIC FAMILY: 
SEVEN COTMANS AND THEIR WORK. 





HENRY WILLIAM COTMAN (1876-1938): A _ POR- 
TRAIT IN OILS BY HIS FATHER, F. G. COTMAN. 
FREDERICK GEORGE COTMAN (1850-1920): SELF- “CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL FROM THE RIVER”: AN OIL PAINTING P oe 
PORTRAIT IN OILS, WITH HIS WIFE AND SON. BY F. G. COTMAN. 49 
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JOSEPH JOHN COTMAN (1814-1878): A PORTRAIT ““ MAYFIELD CHURCH ": A PENCIL DRAWING BY HENRY 
IN CRAYON. WILLIAM COTMAN. 


‘“ WHITLINGHAM CHURCH AND RIVER”: AN OL PAINTING BY JOSEPH 
JOHN COTMAN. 
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HE centenary of the death of John Sell Cotman 

is being marked in Norwich, the city of his 
birth, by an exhibition of the work of seven members 
of the Cotman family. The exhibition was opened § 
on the actual centenary date, July 24, and will | 
(Continued below. 





(ABOVE.) 
‘ MITTENWALD "’: 
A PAINTING IN OILS BY 
KENNETH G. COTMAN. 


(RIGHT.) 
KENNETH GRAHAME 





F. GRAHAME COTMAN (1878-1938): A PORTRAIT ** GORLESTON-ON-SEA "> A WATER-COLOUR COTMAN (1904-) AT NINE 

COTMAN. BY F. GRAHAME COTMAN. MONTHS: A PORTRAIT 
IN OILS BY HIS 
GRANDFATHER, 

Continued. | F. G. COTMAN. 

act as a prelude, or introduction, to the Cotman Centenary Exhibition showing the whole range of John Sell 

Cotman’s work, which the Art Committee of the Norwich Castle Museum hopes to exhibit as soon as possible after 

the war. It is an extremely interesting fact that four generations of the Cotman family are artists: they comprise John Sell Cotman 

(1782-1842), his eldest son, Miles Edmund Cotman (1810-1858), his second son, Joseph John Cotman (1814-1878), his nephew, Frederick 

George Cotman (1350-1920), son of Henry Cotman, youngest brother of J. S. Cotman; Henry William Cotman (1876-1938), son of Frederick 

George Cotman; F. Grahame Cotntan (1878-1938), son of F. G. Cotman, and finally Kenneth Grahame Cotman (1904-), son of F. Grahame 

Cotman. John Sell Cotman was probably the most gifted of the Norwich School and one of the most original and versatile of English 

artists of the first half of the nineteenth century. His eldest son, Miles Edmund, painted river and sez views in oil and water 

colours; he was brought up as an artist by his father and took over his father’s pupils and classes in Norwich when the latter 

was appointed drawing-master at King's College, London; later he succeeded him in that appointment. His work is somewhat 

lacking in power and originality. J. S. Cotman’s second son, Joseph John, was also a landscape artist and of much original power. 

Il] health interfered greatly with his work, but in the intervals he worked with great energy and produced a large number of 

interesting drawings. Frederick George Cotman, R.I., was admitted a student of the Royal Academy in 1868 and in 1873 won a 


t 
gold medal for an historical painting. The work of the two brothers, Henry William and F. Grahame Cotman, and of the latter's : Te : 
son, Kenneth Grahame, is less widely known than that of the earlier generations of this artistic family, but it is of undoubted interest ; KEN + JUNE os EGG. 


IN OILS BY HIS FATHER, F. G. 
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MR, C, HOWARD SMITH. 
British Minister in Reykjavik, Iceland, since 1940, 
Mr. Howard Smith died there on July 23. As 
first British Minister to Iceland, his arrival coin- 
cided with the British occupation of the country. 
It was largely due to him that the change over to 


_ an American garrison was effected so smoothly. 


THE 


REAR-ADMIRAL R. C. GIFFEN. 
Admiral Giffen, who commands the American 
“task force” operating with the Home Fleet 
under Admiral Sir John Tovey, served in British 
waters during the last war in command of the 
American destroyer “ Trippe.” He is confident 


.that the U-boat menace will be overcome. .- 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


ADMIRAL W. LEAHY. 
Formerly American Ambassador to Vichy, 
Admiral Leahy has been appointed Chief of 
Staff to President Roosevelt. He has been 
recalled to active duty, which he will resume 
immediately. The exact duties of the new 
Chief of Staff are not known. 


AUG. 


AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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SIR ALLEN MAWER,. 
Sir Allen Mawer, Provost of University College, 
London, since 1930 and a great authority on 
English place-names, died on July 22. He con- 
tributed to the 


antiquities. He-was born in 1879. 
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“Encyclopedia Britannica” : 
articles on Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian : 
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QUEEN INSPECTS MOBILE CANTEENS: HER 

MAJESTY STUDIES THE CANTEEN MENU. 

On July 22 her Majesty the Queen mad: an inspection of a fleet of 

Mobile Canteens given for use in this country by American friends 

through the British War Relief Society, Incorporated, and Bundles 
for Britain. Her Majesty was very interested in all she saw. 


H.R.M. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUC ER WITH 
SEVEN-MONTHS-OLD SON, PRINCE WILLIAM. 
This new photograph of H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester with 
her baby son shows Prince William at the age of seven months. 
He was born on December 18, 1941, and his christening took 
place on February 22. Queen Mary is the principal godmother. : 


See | 


HER }: } i ae 


Neuseinsunnanele 
¢ KING HAAKON OF NORWAY WILL BE SEVENTY ON AUGUST 3: 
THE KING WITH THE LATE QUEEN AT THEIR CORONATION. 

; It was in 1905S that Norway gained her complete independence and a king of 
her own for the first time for nearly 600 years, and King Haakon (Prince Carl 


of Denmark) was crowned on June 22, 1906. All No 
i_ celebrate his seventieth birthday, and a meeting will be held at the Al 


ians in England will : 
rt Hall. : 


bepocennannememnets —————e—————_——_—eee eee 


WING-CDR, HON, 
M. AITKEN, 


The Czech War Cross 
has been awarded to 
Wing-Commander M. 
Aitken for gallan 

in leading the Czec 
fighter squadron. 
The squadron 
accounted for five 
of the seven raiders 
shot down in one 
night. . He is Lord 
Beaverbrook’s son. 


MR, “ ANDY’’ DUCAT. 
One of the very few men 
who had represented 
England at both cricket : 
and Association football. : 
Mr. Ducat collapsed and : 
died whilst batting at : 
Lord’s on July 23. He 
gained six international 
caps and was one time 
cricket coach at Eton. 


/ 


SIR HENRY TIZARD. 


MR, W. NASH. 
Mr. Walter Nash, New 
Zealand Minister in 
Washington, has arrived 
in this country to discuss 
financial and marketing 
problems and the co 
ordination of supplies. 
He will alo attend 
meetings of the War 
Cabinets as the repre- 
sentative of New Zealand. 


AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR HUGH CC, T. DOWDING. 


Air Chief-Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding is retiring at his own request ; 

he is sixty. His name will always be associated with the Battle 

of Britain. He became Chief of Fighter Command in 1936, and 

in the autumn of 1940 he saw his well-laid plans work out in 
Britain's greatest air victory of the war. 


Sir Henry Tizard, Rector 
of the Imperial College 
of Science and Tech- 
nology, has been elected 
President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in suc- 
cession to the late 
Dr. G. S. Gordon. He 
has been an additional 
member of the Air 
Council since 1941. 
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Fine flying 


weather... 











Now at last the twine slips smooth and swift 
through small practised hands . . . Above, in the 
summer sky, the scarlet kite, abandoning its 
downward plunges, soars steadily upwards borne 
by a wind of a strength unguessed-at here below. 
But this is in a London Park—what about the © 
balloon barrage? What about the ban on kites? And 
these children—should they not be in some safer — 
area now? Ah, but they are citizens of the world 
after the War. Heirs of that freedom. which 
victory alone can bring. Happy children— 
flying kites. And on the roads—happy 
motorists. Many of them driving the 

new cars that the Standard Motor 

Company will build for the 


post-war world... ! 








The Standard Motor Company Limited, Coventry 
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CHAMPION 


SPARKING PLUGS 


# rt 














As a doctor, at everyone’s beck and call all 
hours, all weathers, your car must be kept at 
concert pitch for instant service . 

Champion Plugs get you going, keep you 
going, without delays which might make all 
the difference ’twixt life and death. 

You'll realise how dependable is the service 
Champions give you. 





SEALED WITH 
SILLMENT 


Champion Plugs have a 
feature no other plug can 
offer you. The unique 
scientific Sillment Sealing 


lains their outstanding 
7 . Sillment is a 
powder which, when 


compressed. : 

solute seal against that 
leakage at the shoulder and 
past the centre electrode, 
often so troublesome with 


ordinary plugs. 


Instant readiness is an essential of your car 
these days, but petrol costs and rationing come 
seriously into the picture, too. 

National needs must be our first consideration, 
380 please be considerate if you have any 
immediate. difficulty in getting your supplies. 


More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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Drink not the third glass, 
wrote George Herbert, the 
17th century poet... An 
injunction we must echo 
in these days of uncertain 


arrivals of fruit juices tor 
making Kia-Ora. 





y 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HM. KING GEORGE vi 


O keep ahead, Britain 


must always look ahead, 
eager to adopt whatever 
makes for greater efficiency. 
You can show that progress 
animates your home and 
business by installing, as 


soon as after - the - War 





supplies come _ through, 





Smith ‘ Sectric ’? Clocks. 
They are the last word in 


timekeeping appliances. 


SMITH SECTRIC 


plug in to Greenwich time Lemon - Orange - Grapetruit 
Lime Juice Cordial 2/6 


NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


any wo 
AM WN ORE 
————— 


Unsweetened Lemon, Orange 
Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. Grapefruit in half bottles 19 
Cricklewood Works, Cricklewood, London N.W.2 
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“BOOTH s 
fINEST DRY GIS 
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Whatever the future brings, it will 
not destroy the truth that a _ good 
_ on «po, ching is the cheapest in the end. Our 
\ Norwich, for allfarm intention for Tomorrow is to see that 
Buildings, Greenhouses.etc. also it is not the dearest to begin with. 


—___ BOULTON & PAUL 


A.A. & SUBMARINE DEFENCE 





















NOW MORE THAN EVER 
CHILDREN NEED 


Keep an alert eve pen ERMALINE 


Eclipse ” Blades — now made only WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


In tn popula! tted pattern 
heir clean and comfortable sha FrGoo d/ MAXIMUM Prices: 22/6 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 11/9.(U.K. ONLY) 
ng is even More apprec ated now a poke”. 


that supphes are so limiutec detieaamnna datos 








3d. each 


including Purchase jax 














THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 











ae JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD 





SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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THE GREAT PROTECTOR. 
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“Good shoes deserve’ 


CIRITAN LEATHER SOLES 


~others need them 
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